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NEW YORK, JUNE 18, 1870. 
Notice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
posters, 








Notice. 

To ovr subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register them. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








THE STATE CANALS. 


It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that no 
measures passed at the last session of the Le- 
gislature in Albany had more important bear- 
ings on the welfare of our State and city than 
those relating to reforms in the system on which 
the State canals are worked and maintained, 
and it may be rendering good service to such 
of our readers as are not already familiar with 
the subject if we state briefly in what those re- 
forms consist, and notice, likewise, the agency 
by which they were brought about. 

When the problem of providing cheap and 
easy transportation between the West and the 
seaboard was solved by the construction of the 
Erie Canal, it might have been supposed that 
the paramount duty of statesmen, to say no- 
thing of the interests of politicians, would 
have been to take care that this important pub- 
lic work was not only kept up to the standard 
of efficiency in which it was originally con- 
structed, but that as trade and population in- 
creased, so its capacity for the increasing de- 
mands upon it would be enlarged. Yet, so 
far is this from being the case, that the State 
Engineer (Richmond) deemed it his duty, in 
his last annual report, to warn the State of 
New York ‘‘that there is less capacity now 
than there was in 1849, and double the busi- 
ness to perform.” 

Had Mr. Richmond said ‘ten times,” in- 
stead of ‘‘double,” he would still have been 
short of the mark, as will be obvious to any 
one who reflects that in 1849 the’ great North- 
west had not begun to send wheat to this mar- 
ket, and that last year the shipments from 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Toledo were 33,637,346 
bushels, and of other grains 48,488,810 bushels. 

It is no part of our present duty to describe 
how the canal came into this deplorable con- 
dition. It is enough to state that the canal 
administration became a mere political engine, 
and that so long as political purposes were 
served, the interests of this city and State, and 
of the country at large—intimately bound up, 
as they are, in the prosperity of the canals— 
were of secondary importance. In the recent 
agitation of the question, it seems to have been 
the determination of all parties to “‘let by-gones 
be by-gones,” and, rather than waste time in 
useless reproaches for the past, strive for the 
inauguration of a prosperous future. 

As a stream, when its natural course is 
checked, will overflow its banks and seek new 
channels and distant outlets, and sometimes 
leave its original bed dry, so the vast products 
of the West, seeking access to the seaboard in 
yearly increasing volume, finding the capacity 
of our State canals—their natural outlet—be- 
coming year by year more contracted, began 
to flow in other directions. 

Canada improved and enlarged its canals 
and lowered its tolls, and last year Montreal 
received seven million bushels of wheat more 
than the year before, the greater part of which 
was exported to Europe. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans 
by way of St. Louis, clutched eagerly at the 
prize we were letting slip from our grasp. The 
former cities pushed their railway lines to Chi- 
cago, competing for both the Eastward and 
Westward traffic, so that this port—with natu- 
ral advantages far above any others on the 
continent, and with a system of internal com. 
munication, for seven months in the year at 
least, which, if honestly conducted, could 
defy, by its cheapness, all competition—saw 
its trade diminishing, and its supremacy on 
the wane. 

Under these circumstances, it was necessary 
that three things should be done by the Legis- 
lature of this State. First, that the contract 
system of repairing the canals—which experi- 
ence has shown to be not only inefficient, but 
ruinous—should be abolished. Second, that 
the Canal Board should be empowered to re- 
duce the tolls ; and third, that money be raised 
by the State to deepen and improve the canals, 
with the object ultimately of still farther reduc- 
ing the tolls. “These objects have been accom- 
plished, as far as the power of the Legislature 
extends. The vicious contract system has 
been abolished. The tolls have been reduced 
fifty per cent. on the average. But as to the 
third, as the Constitution forbids the raising 
of a new loan without the sanction of a direct 


be submitted to the people at the general elec- 
tion of November next. The Constitution 
pledges the canal revenues to pay the existing 
canal debt. It is now proposed to pay off that 
debt at once by a new loan, and at the same 
time to borrow a sufficient sum to complete 
the canals according to the original design. 
It is calculated that the canal tolls, under the 
improved management, will be more than suf- 
ficient to pay the interest on the debt, and to 
provide a sinking-fund which will extinguish 
the debt in eighteen years. The question 
whether such a loan, for such an object, shall 
be raised by the State, will be submitted to the 
people next November, and we cannot doubt 
that, as this is not a political question, but one 
so intimately concerning the best interests of 
the State, the aflirmative vote will be nearly 
unanimous. 

It may be instructive to notice the source of 
the popular movement which pressed these im- 
portant measures upon the Legislature, despite 
the hostility of vested interests and the growl- 
ing of disappointed politicians, The newspa- 
per press has been, to say the least, lukewarm 
in the matter, partly because uninformed of 
the mass of statistics which could be arrayed 
for attack on the rotten system the canals were 
perishing under ; and partly because the ques- 
tion had a political aspect, and whatever one 
paper attacked was sure to be defended by an- 
other. But there were statesmen outside the 
Legislature, and merchants and others who 
were only too well acquainted with the evils 
that threatened to choke up the chief artery of 
our internal commerce, who could not patiently 
watch the slow but certain process of strangu- 
lation without making a vigorous effort for self- 
preservation. Hence sprang up the ‘“‘ Commer- 
cial Union of the State of New York ”—a body 
composed of representatives from the Boards 
of Trade throughout the State, from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Produce Exchange, and 
the Citizens’ Association of New York. It is in- 
tended that this’ organization be pernianentso 
long as there is any work to be done, and so 
long as canals exist in this State, there will be 
work to do. Already it has appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee in every town and city, 
which committee is to take charge of particu- 
lar sections of the canal, and see that the work 
is performed fairly, thoroughly, and econo- 
mically ; and further, to ensure constant vigi- 
lance over every part of the works, it is, we 
understand, designed to enlist the co-operation 
of the captains of the boats by making them 
honorary members, so that the slightest fis- 
sure may be immediately reported, and re- 
paired before it enlarges into a break. 


the Commercial Union was to obtain the as- 
sistance of the Legislature. To accomplish 
this, a convention, attended by over four hun- 
dred delegates from different parts of the 
State, and representing every shade of political 
opinion, met in Rochester on the 19th of Janu- 
ary last,and the result of their deliberations, 
and the conclusions they arrived at, supported 
by an array of facts and figures as to the totally 
inefficient nature of the actual canal manaze- 
ment, and the impending ruin of the best in- 
terests of the State, if an instant reform was 
not instituted, made so powerful an impression 
at Albany, that only a faint opposition could 
be offered to the passage of the acts, the na- 
ture of which we have already indicated. 

It may therefore be now confidently pre- 
dicted that our canals will soon become what 
they were originally intended to be, but, for 
many years past, they have not been—an efli- 
cient mode of transportation of heavy goods at 
rates so cheap as to defy competition. Steam, 
instead of horse power, must eventually be used 
for the propulsion of boats, as the Hon. Mr. 
Hatch showed in his speech before the conven- 
tion ; it was now used in canals in England, of 
less depth than the Erie canal, without any in- 
jury to the banks. 

And, in conclusion, we may adopt the words 
of the Hon. Elijah Ward in his masterly expo- 
sition of this subject : 

‘The United States, to a greater extent than 
any other country, either of ancient or modern 
times, possess alike the unprecedented apfli- 
ances of modern science to the production of 
all that is desirable for the material welfare of 
man, and unlimited natural resources ; and no 
limits can be assigned to our progress, if to a 
sound and decisive policy on subjects directly 
financial, commercial, and educational, we add 


within our reach.” 








THE LATE FENIAN FIASCO. 


Taz Fenian and fiendish forays against our 
Canadian neighbors are among the most extra- 
ordinary events of our age and country. The 
effort to liberate Ireland through a conquest of 
British America, by an undisciplined crowd 
that had not provisions enough to keep them- 
selves a week from starvation, might well be 
considered a capital joke, if criminality were 
| not so largely mingled with the absurdity. 

The recent repetition of the farce played off, 
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well-disposed people to unite with the Govern- 
ment in denouncing such flagitious schemes. 
The whole intelligent community may well be 
shocked with such transactions ; and no class 
feel the mortifica‘ion more than the discreet 
Irish-American ciiizens, This large class of 
people appreciate too highly the benefit of 
American institutions, to look patiently on 
movements that can only result in dishonoring 
American hospitality, while disgracing the 
Trish cause, and outraging our peaceable Ca- 
nadian neighbors —a population contented 
with the freedom which Great Britain con- 
cedes to them in allowing them to govern 
themselves in their own way, the Mother Coun- 
try being ready and anxious to recognize their 
entire political independence whenever they 
choose to assume its full responsibilities. 

The daily journals liave given such full de- 
tails of this last shameful foray, and its ridicu- 
lous termination, that it may only be added 
that, were it not for the tragical features of the 
case, the whole affair would appear about 
equally ridiculous with the attack of Don 
Quixote upon the windmill. 

There is one redeeming feature in this Fe- 
nian crusade. It was so short-lived, that it 
reminds one of the quaint epitaph on a very 
young child : 

* Since I was so quickly ‘done for,’ 
I wonder what I was begun for.” 








SUMMER RECREATION. 

Tax increasing facilities for enabling the 
people of large cities to enjoy frequent visits 
to the country, are among the pleasant fea- 
tures of current improvements. Health and 
comfort are largely promoted in this way, and 
all well-devised plans for promoting such ob- 
jects merit approbation as well as patronage. 
Hardly any one can return from one of these 
excursions without feeling better in mind and 
body. The cities of New York and Brooklyn 
are abundantly favored in this way, and might 
be,:much more s0, if railroad companies would 
run more Sunday trains during summer. 

The steamers, plying in all directions around 

these water-girdled cities, offer great attrac- 
tions for visiting the many places reachable by 
water. The new enterprize of the Erie Rail- 
way Company—or, of Mr. Fisk, personally— 
is worthy of special notice in this connection. 
It will enable our fellow-citizens to enjoy the 
highest degree of comfort in magnificently 
arranged steamers, three times each day, each 
way, between New York and Sandy Hook, in 
connection with the short railroad from the 
latter point, extending along the ocean shore 
to Long Branch. 
The matter is mentioned as an example for 
other parties that have power to promote the 
health and comfort of their fellow-citizens, by 
means that will richly repay them for their en- 
terprize. Other attractive points may be 
reached readily and often by railroads and 
steamers, and it will be conferring a public 
benefit, as well as making good-paying invest- 
ment, for sagacious capitalists to look quickly 
and closely toward these matters, 

Comparatively few can stay long at one fime 
at the Springs or seaside resorts, and hence 
the peculiar value of arrangements like those 
for enabling multitudes to take frequent short 
pleasant excursions down the New York Bay, 
and along the Atlantic coast, as well as up the 
Hudson, and through Long Island Sound. 








Tue income Tax.—It is to be hoped that the 
“income tax,” so unjust and unpopular, will 
be repealed by the present Congress — or, 
rather, the recommendation of the Committee 
of Ways and Means to authorize its imposition 
for the current year. If, however, this tax, in 
view of the rapid reduction of the National 
debt, could be fully collected, there would be 
no great objection to its continuance for a few 
years, onerous as it is ; but it isa@mitted even by 
those who urge its retention, that not one-sixth 
of the sum on personal incomes, that ought to be, 
is returned. Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are awakening to the desire of the 
country, and they will presently learn, and with 
an empasis of feeling they dare not deny, that 
their constituents are opposed to any measure 
which is directly aimed at those who are de- 
pendent on fixed salarles. Should, however, 
Congress unwisely refuse to repeal the tax,. it 
would be politic if it were to adopt the plan, 
which has been so frequently urged, of a reduc- 
tion in the rate, and an increase in the amount 
allowed for exemption. 








May, 1870.—The weather for this month has 
been spoken of as somewhat peculiar—having 
some very hot, and some quite cool days. On 
the 16th the mercury in the thermometer rose 
to 83° at 2 Pp. m., and fell to 70.5” at 9 P. M., and 
to 57° at 7 a. mM. on the 17th; a fall of 26° in 17 
hours. On the 11th, at 7 a. M., it was 47°, the 
lowést point for the month ;-it only rose 1° on 
that day, but kept rising till it attained the 
highest point, showing a range of 36° for the 
month. The greatest daily range was 17° on 
the 4th, and the least, 1° on the llth. The 


mean temperature for the month was 62.8°, 
ove the average for the ten 


which is 3.625 





preceding years. The mean of the warmest 
day was 75.16°; that of the coldest day was 
47.5°, a difference of 29.66°. The month of 
May, in 1863, 1864, and 1865, was warmer, 
but in the other years, from 1860, it was 
colder. May, 1867, was more than 9° colder, 
The highest degree of the barometer was on 
the 18th, 30.245 inches ; the lowest on the 7th, 
29.356 inches—a range of .889 inch. There 
was no sudden or great rise and fall of the 
mercury. Rain fell on seventeen days, but 
very light ; the whole quantity was 3.08 inches, 
which is less than in any of the past ten years 
for May, In May, 1868, more than twice that 
quantity fell, and in no one May was there less 
than 4.46 inches. Only two days were entirely 
clear. There were six thunder-showers—one 
each on the 10th and 13th, and two on each of 
the 20th and 21st. Lightning.was observed in 
the evening of the 19th, and a rainbow in the 
afternoon of the 10th, at the close of the thun- 
der-shower. 








Tue “Los” with THE GREAT FATHER.—Red 
Cloud, of the Ogallala, Spotted Tail, of the 
Brule, and Red Dog, of the Loup Bands of the 
great Sioux nation of the Plains—the most 
warlike and stoutest and handsomest of 
the aboriginal races—are at present at Wash- 
ington with proffers of peace, but not wholly 
willing to give away their birthright for a Fed- 
eral mess of pottage. These Indians are war- 
riors of proved valor, and may not be trifled 
with. Red Cloud, who is a man of energy and 
of no little mental capacity, is said to be at the 
head of three thousand braves who are ready 
to do his bidding, even to the offering up of 
their lives, and who, on more than one occa- 
sion, compelled the soldiers of the Government 
to retire from his boundaries, compelling them 
to dismantle fortifications, which, at some ex- 
pense, had been thrown up. We hope the 
Government will deal liberally and intelligently 
with these delegates from the tribes of the Red 
Man. Insignificant in strength, compared with 
the Republic, as the aborigine is, it nevertheless 
costs money, beside the inconvenience of it, to go 
towarwithhim. Let him knowthe powerof the 
nation, and then give him such assurances of 
protection against the bad influences that are 
now gradually destroying him, and we may all 
rest assured he will not stand in the way of 
civilization, but accept of its benefits—perhaps 
not always refusing its evils. Red Cloud and 
his fellow-chieftains are pronounced by Wash- 
ington letter-writers, who have visited them, 
fine specimens of the savage—quite up to the 
ideal “Lo” the poets have so charmingly pre- 
pared for our mental digestion. 








RELAPSING FEvER.—Philadelphia seems to 
be stricken with this peculiar disease. Within 
one week forty cases were reported in Bedford 
street, and removed to a hospital. Exposure 
to the elements, irregular living, combined 
with intemperate habits and personal unclean- 
liness, were doubtless the originating causes oi 
the malady. It is a wonder we have not this 
disease in greater prominence than it is in the 
city of New York. Certainly there is enough 
to generate it in the low sinks that are in its 
heart and along its river shores. The metropo- 
lis of the United States ought to be—what it is 
not—the healthiest city on the continent ; and 
it is because Philadelphia, in a sanitary point 
of view, is not so well situated, but ordinarily 
has less use for its hospitals—that we have here 
made mention of this unusual return to its 
Board of Health. In this connection it may be 
well to add, that ‘the newspapers of that city 
complain that its streets are not kept as clean 
as they formerly were. 








SUMMER-COMPLAINT. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


Many centuries ago, by a kingly command, 
every son that was born among a whole na- 
tion was cast into the river and destroyed. 
Thus, for a period, but one male child—Moses 
—wWwas saved to perpetuate the race. Still 
later, by a few years, ‘at midnight, the Lord 
smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt, 

* * * and there was not a house where 
there was not one dead.” 

At a subsequent period, King Herod “ sent 
forth and slew all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from 
two years old and under.” 

A similar lamentation and weeping arises— 
not at intervals of centuries, as in the above- 
mentioned instances, but yearly—from this city. 
This occurs not in obedience to any tyrannous 
edict, nor, as we can perceive, by any immedi- 
ate divine interposition, neither is it owing to 
any peculiar malarious influence from the soil 
or climate. Not a quarter of a century ago, 
this city was sought as a salubrious resort by 
invalids from the country, desiring a change of 
air and the refreshing breezes of the occan. 

It is now, however, well known that diseases— 
more deadly than the pestilence of Egypt, more 
unsparing than kingly anger—annually sweep 


off hundreds and thousands of the blossom and 
beauty of this city and this country. 
Summer-complaint, as it is generally known, 


is intimately connected with teething. By 
many it is considered identical ; but this idea 
is erroneous. It may, more correctly, be 
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sidered a gastric-fever, as it is a disease of 
childhood ; but, occurring most frequently in 
connection with dentition, it is greatly modified 
by this irritation. English writers call this 
complaint —as they see it—chronic diarrhea ; 
for in England they have little of that exces- 
sive heat which gives an additional intensity, 
aggravation and fatality, to this class of cases. 

It commences at a period coincident with the 
cutting of a tooth, when the bowels are ina 
state of sympathetic irritability, and disturbed 
by some improper article of food which the 
mother has. begun to add to her owa inade- 
quate supply of milk. Mothers should remem- 
ber this, and at such a time recollect that food, 
ordinarily innocuous, may become indigestible 
to the debilitated stomach, In addition to 
these, add a sudden change in the weather— 
a week’s intense heat, or a thermometric fall, as 
we sometimes see it, of some thirty or forty de- 
grees—and the child is taken with vomiting 
and purging. The house is alarmed, the doctor 
is got out of his bed and hurried to the scene, 

If this has continued for come time, the ap- 
pearance of the child is greatly changed. The 
plump, rosy boy of yesterday is pallid, ghastly, 
with sunken eyes and cold skin. One can 
scarcely believe that a few hours can have 
made such a change. He seems to have lost a 
quarter of his weight. 

If these evacuations have continued for some 
time, we may presume that all offending mate- 
rial has thereby been removed. We may then 
give a teaspoonful of the following mixture 
every hour : 


Carbonate of soda. .. 2 scruples, 






Laudanum ..... 10 drops. 
Simple syrup...... 1 ounce. 
Caraway Water ......066 Coeceweee 1 ounce 
Mix. 


If this is rejected by the stomach, it will be 
best to give an injection, made by mixing four 
or five drops of laudanum and five grains of 
bicarbonate of soda in a tablespoonful of thin, 
warm starch. 

It is to be hoped that this treatment will be suc- 
cessful. The vomiting is arrested, but a diar- 
rhoea is very apt to ensue, which is extremely 
troublesome and exhausting. The passages 
are greén, slimy, and with a sour smell, We 
arrest this by giving a teaspoonful, every three 
hours, of the following mixture : 


Bicarbonate of bismuth ..........16 grains. 





Aromatic chalk powder. 2 scruples. 

one wy GYTUD « cccccces 4g ounce 

Mucilage of tragacanth «34 Ounce 
TOREE . ccccccccccccccccccccccceces 1 ounce. 


And at the same time introducing into the 
bowels one of the following suppositories after 
every movement of the bowels: 


Pulvis opii.........+++» TTTTTT TTT 
Soda bicarb.......... epecccccccces 2 scruples 
BUtr. CACAO. ...000s0eeeseccese sees 2 scruples. 


Mix and divide into 12 suppositories, 


Suppositories are generally very badly made 
by the introduction of, wax and other injurious 
ingredients to facilitate their manipulation. I 
never prescribe them unless they are com- 
pounded by my own druggist, or by some one 
whom I am personally convinced makes them 
correctly. 

I will not attempt to follow out the treat- 
ment. I will say, however, that I do not often 
find calomel requisite for the treatment of this 
complaint. Sometimes, indeed, it is absolutely 
necessary ; then I give it, but it is always with 
great hesitancy, for it is very apt to h&ve per- 
manently injurious results, 

The food is very important in these cases. 
Nothing is so good as the breast of a healthy 
mother. If this is wanting, the cow’s milk 
comes next, as spoken of in a previous article. 
The juices from a piece of roast beef or mutton 
are beneficial. If stimulants are needed—and 
they are, if the “soft spot” on the top of the 
head sinks in—then beat up the white of an 
ege, add a cup of milk, a teaspoonful of brandy, 
sugar, and a few grains of nutmeg, and give 
half in the forenoon and the remainder in the 
afternoon to the child. Drop the yolk into 
some boiling water, and feed this to him, with a 
little salt. 

If he still gets worse, try the modern French 
diet of raw meat, as recommended by the re- 
nowned Professor Trousseau, stopping all other 
food. A piece of raw mutton or rump steak is 
to be freed from gristle and Mt, finely minced, 
and pounded in a mortar until reduced to a 
pulp. This is to be strained through a fin 
sieve or cloth to remove the blood-vessels and 
cellular tissue. 

Of the meat thus prepared, a teaspoonful is 
to be given at regular intervals four times a 
day, and every day the quantity is to be gradu- 
ally increased, until half a pound a day is thus 
taken. During this treatment, no other food of 
any kind must be allowed, and no fluid but thin 
barley water, or a drink made by mixing the 
unboiled whites of three eggs in a pint of wa- 
ter, sweetening it, and flavoring it with orange 
water. 

This diet usually causes the motions to have 
an intensely offensive smell, but this is of no 
consequence. The little patients often like the 
food, and take it eagerly. If, howeverg it 
proves repugnant to them, it may be sweetened 
with white sugar, or it may be given in a little 
veal broth. 

While under this treatment, the only medi- 
cine required is the preparation, with bismuth, 
above given— with the addition, perhaps, of 
one drop of laudanum to each dose. 

For the first few days the passages are hor- 
ribly offensive, but the treatment must be fol- 
lowed up for a prolonged period till this entirely 
ceases, When there is marked improvement, 
some tonic will probably be required, and the 
following will be found very useful : 


Liquid per-nitrate of iron.........3¢ drachm. 

Diluted nitric acid................3¢ drachm. 

Syrup of ginger ...........see0+- 1 ounce. 

Anise WALET .... 2. cee ccecscccsess 3 ounces. 

Mix, and give one or two teaspoonfuls every 
six hours. 


Citrate of iron and quinine, or cod-liver oil, 
may be found necessary at an after period. 





I have only endeavored to outline this treat- 
ment, which has some novel features, in order 
to bring its leading peculiarities more distinctly 
before the community, and those of the profes- 
sion less “up” in the novelties of the day. 








AN INDIAN TOILET. 


An overland traveler, who makes, for the 
first time, a journey beyond the Mississippi, 
rarely fails to be interested in the Indians. If 
he has formed his ideas of the noble Red Man 
from a perusal of Fenimore Cooper’s novels, he 
will be doomed to disappointment on seeing 
the gentle savage of the Plains and the Rocky 
Mountains. The Indian of the Period is not a 
charming creature in morals, manners or hab- 
its, and the combined efforts of soldiers and 
missionaries have not resulted in making an 
angel of him. He looks upon stealing as a fine- 
art, and begging as an accomplishment ; and as 
for his daily habits, they are none of the neat- 
est. He has no regular hours for his meals, 
and he makes no distinction between marning 
and evening dress. The tent which shelters 
him rarely knows the luxury of being swept, 
and his clothes are not washed until they are 
thrown away, and have the rains upon them. 
The Indians are nomadic, and refuse to dwell 
in houses ; tents of buffalo-skin are their habi- 
tations, unless they can procure canvas ones 
from their white neighbors, but even then they 
show a preference for those of theirown make. 
Hunting, begging, and receiving annuities, are 
their ways of making a livelihood, which is al- 
ways more or less precarious. . 

Our illustration represents the toilet of a 
family party of Indians near the Pacific Rail- 
way. The gentlemen of the household have 
gone to the aboriginal Wall street or Maiden 
Lane, leaving the ladies to dress themselves 
and the children for breakfast. Water is not 
always attainable on the Plains, and when the 
supply is limited or altogether cut off, a substi- 
tute is found in grass or sand. But when water 
is convenient, the Indian toilet is not considered 
complete without it ; the children come in for 
a greater share of it than their parents, as the 
latter wash themselves only at rare intervals. 
No fastidiousness or simulated modesty is ex- 
hibited at these toilets, and each aboriginal 
matron strips her darlings without regard to 
visitors or weather. Soap is not in favor with 
the Indians, and combs have not attained a 
high degree of popularity. But looking-glasses 
are at a-premium, and one who will present a 
genuine savage of the Plains with a well-shaped 
hand-mirror can make him a friend forever—or 
until some one else bestows a greater gift. 








BOOK NOTICES. 
Lirtine Toe Vertu. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 


This little work, not unlike in its views, and prob- 
ably s ted by Miss Phelps’s “‘ Gates Ajar,” aims 
to throw light on the nature of the future Ife. 


Wonprers or tHE Human Bopy. From the 
French of A. LE PILEUR. 





Wowvers oF ArncuiTecturg. From the French | 
of Lefevre. 
Both belong to ‘“Scribner’s Illustrated Library of | 
Wonders.” The former is a popularly written ana- | 
tomical work, fully illustrated. The latter treats of | 
Asiatic, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Gothic, Italian, 
French, and English architecture. Sixty engravings 
illustrate the various styles and their modifications. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Leyporpt & Hoitpt: “Hammer and 
Anvil,” a novel, from the German of Friedrich 
Spielhagen. 

From Cuaruzs Scrrpner & Co.: Vols. TX. and 
X. of “ Froude’s History of England.” 


From T. B. Peterson & Bros.: “‘ The Young 
Wife’s Cook Book,” ‘The Christmas Guest,” 
“ Marriage in High Life,” and “ Consuelo,” 


From Grorcr Macizan: ‘‘The Physical Life 
of Woman.” 


From L. Prana & Co: * Four Chromo-litho- | 
graphs representing Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, after James Me Hart—from scenes 
near Cayuga Lake, Stockbridge, Mass., Farming- 
ton, Conn., and New Russia; N. Y. 











PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The “Sea Messenger.”’ 


The little vessel, represented in our illustration has 
been invented by Mr. J. A. R. Vandenbergh, of Ports- 
mouth, England, is to be freighted with letters and pa- 
pers belonging toaship in danger of foundering at 
sea, or in any danger of being wrecked. It will, in | 
such @ case, serve as the best vehicle for the preser- 
vation of records and important documents, and, in | 
all probability, for their conveyance, by favoring 
winds and tides, to some near or distant shore. It is 
certainly much better than the ordinary glass bottle, 
which may be fractured by any floating spar or frag- 
ment of wreck, or may be dashed to pieces by the 
waves casting it upon a rocky coast. The late cruel 
and disgraceful attempt, of some persons unknown, to 
hoax the public with a forged message from the unfor- 
tunate City of Boston, suggests another reason for the | 
employment of a special floating conveyance for this 
purpose. If the City of Boston, or any ship that is | 
missing, were known to be furnished with several of 
these contrivances, nobody could be deceived for a | 
moment by the silly and wicked trick of putting a 
written scrap of paper into a bottle, and casting it | 
into the sea with an inflowing tide. The water-tight 
and air-tight metallic hull of the Sea Messenger, 
with its extreme buoyancy, will ride in safety through 
the most violent storms, and it has capacity to hold 
not only the ship’s papers, records of the voyage, lists 
of the passengers and crew, and a brief report of the 
disaster, specifying the latitude and longitude, and 
time of its occurrence, but letters from those on board 
to their friends, wills, or drafts for money, or bills of 
exchange, or any other papers affecting their private 
interests. In case of a steamer being merely disabled, 
and drifting helplessly away, the Sea Messenger, if 
thrown out and soon picked up by another ship, would 
perhaps direct assistance to proceed along the track 
where it was required. A vessel on a reef of rocks, | 
ingied and lanclocked, not far from shore, 








or ent 
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might even be able to send, by this diminutive tender, 
a line of light cord to the people on land, who could 
then help the distressed crew with a rope. Other 
uses of this contrivance will become obvious with its 
more frequent trial in practice at sea. 


Opening of the New London University 
Buildings. 


On the 11th of May these new buildings were form- 
ally opened by the Queen of Engiand in person. Her 
majesty entered the theatre of the university at a little 
past noon, and advancing to the dais on which had 
been placed a temporary throne, having the Prince of 
Wales on her right, and the Princess of Wales and 
Princess Louise on her left, listened to an address 
read by Lord Granville, who was attired in his official 
robes as Chancellor of the University. At the conclu- 
sion of the address, the queen handed him a written re- 
ply, and then, in a distinct voice, said, “ I declare this 
building to be open.” The trumpeters then blew a 
call, and the company, composed of learned men, 
broke out into cheers for the queen, and for the Prin- 
cess of Wales. The queen, while the cheers were 
ringing, holding the Princess Alexandra by the hand, 
quietly retired. The London University is peculiar in 
its character. Unlike the older academical schools in 
Engiand, it gives no instruction, but it confers de- 
grees. Scholars can apply to the faculty, and on be- 
ing rigidly examined in the instructions they have 
obtained elsewhere, confer upon them, if found 
worthy, the highest marks of learning. The engrav- 
ings represent the arrival of the queen at the entrance 
to the new building of the London University ; and 
the scene in the theatre thereof, where, at the close of 
the Chancellor’s address, she formally opened the new 
institution. ? 


The New Inner Temple Hall, London. 


On the 14th of May, the new Inner Temple Hall, 
London, was formally opened, the Princes’ Louise 
representing the queen. Her royal highness, (remarks 
the London Graphic), was received by the Benchers of 
the Inner Temple and the laity invited for the occa- 
sion. The legal magnates were, of course, in state- 
dress, full-bottomed wigs, silk gowns, robes, silk 
stockings, ete., nor, while we are on the subject of 
dress, must we omit to mention that the princess 
wore blue silk, trimmed with white lace. The prin- 
cess, on alighting, passed through the hall to the 
library, where an address was read and presented, to 
which her royal highness replied in suitable terms, ex- 
pressing the pleasure she experienced in meeting the 
Bar of England on the occasion. Prince Christian 
was then admitted as a Bencher of the Inner Temple, 
and the royal party returned to the Hall, where 
luncheon was served, the treasurer proposing the 
toasts of the queen, the Princess Louise, and Prince 
Christian. The prince, in acknowledging the two 
latter, thanked the Benchers for the honor they had 
conferred upon him in admitting him to their number, 
and proposed “ Prosperity to the Society of the Inner 
Temple.” The princess then declared the Hall open, 
and the ceremony was over. 


A Faneral Procession in the Hills of Con- 
memara, Ireland. 

The special artist of the JUustrated London News, 
at present traveling in Ireland—and of the manners 
and customs of its people, and views of its scenery, he 
has been very successful in presenting graphic pencil- 
ings to its readers—while passing through the Man 
Sack Mountains of Connemara, met a rustic funeral 
procession, which he sketched. ‘The procession,’’ 
he writes, ‘consisted mostly of women and girls. 
The chief mourner sat in the cart, beside the coffin, 
which was simply a rough deal box, wrapped about 


| with a white sheet, to signify that the corpse was that 


of a youth—the plain wood being left uncovered at 
both ends. They had a journey of eight Irish miles 
before them to the place of interment. 
the men of this mountain district is like that of’ the 
Western Highlanders of Scotland, in theiz rough gray 
tweed and Kilmarnock bonnets. The women cover 
their heads and shoulders with 48quare piece of white 
flannel, which is used, like the Scottish plaid, for 
other purposes—as a coverlet when sleeping, or to 
carry @ burden or a child in.” 


France.—The Pliebiscite Scene Before the 
Napoleon Barracks, Paris. 

We illustrate, this week, two incidents of the recent 
plebiscitary excitement at Paris. Mindful of the un- 
fortunate precedents of Parisian political agitations, 
the police authorities brought a large force of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, into the city, and sta. 
tioned them in points most likely to be the scenes of 
trouble, with strict orders to repress any symptoms of 
riot. Our engraving represents the soldiers in the 


| Napoleon Barracks throwing out printed slips of pa- 


per, with the results of the voting on thém, to the ex- 
cited throng below. 


France.—The Piebiscite—Artillery Corps 
Stationed in the Court of the Conserva- 
tory of Arts and Trades, Paris. 

It was anticipated that the rioters would make a 
stand in this quarter, and barricade the streets ; and 
the artillery was stationed here, as it afforded the 
most convenient position for sweeping the entire 
square with grapeshot, and of sheltering them from 
any retaliatory measures on the part of the rioters. 
Very little excitement prevatied in this quarter, how- 
ever, and no movement of the artillery was neces- 
sary. Our engraving represents the scene inside the 
court of the Conservatory. 


The Barricade in the Faubourg du Tem- 
ple, Paris. 

The engraving represents one of the barricades that 

were formed in the Faubourg du Temple during the 

rioting which followed the Plebiscite at Paris in the 


| earlier days of May ; and (says the ZUustrated Lon- 


don News) although it presented a somewhat formid- 
able appearance, no attempt whatever was made to 
defend it. It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more ludicrous than the construction of a barricade 
by the canaile of the present generation. The horses 
of any vehicles that happen to pass that way are 
coolly unharnessed by g dozen disreputable individu- 


| als, and the coachman, seéing that it would be folly 
to resist, lead them into a by street. 


The vehicles are 
then wheeled into the middle of the road and upset, 
paving-stones are torn up and piled in a heap between 
them, and building materials, and, in fact, any kind 
of rubbish, is thrown on the top. Jhen, as soon as 
the cocked hat of a sergent-de-ville is perceived in the 
distance, the mob scampers off at full speed down the 
side streets, those who are unfamiliar with the quar- 


| ter being usually the ones who are captured. 


Kossvutn is giving lessons in foreign lan- 
guages at Turin, in order to make aliving. He stead- 
ly refuses to accept any presents at the hands of his 
fri ’ 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
Cammito Urso is going to Paris. 


Mr. Kennepy, the Scotch vocalist, is giving 
entertainments in London. 


Joun Brovenam has been filling an engage- 
ment at the Philadelphia Arch. 


Miss Kate Bateman is announced to ap- 
pear shortly at the Olympic Theatre, London. 


Buinp Tom is making a professional tour 


of the South and Far West, which will close on the 
29th inst, 


GENERAL Toy Tums and suite have been 


giving entertainments in the suburbs of Melbourne, 
Australia, 


Liszt has arrived in Weimar, where he will 


assist in the model performances of Wagner’s 0 
to take place this month. _ wees 


‘ Ms. 4 EFFERSON presents his inimitable “ Rip 
an Winkle” to the Philadelphians, for t Kk. 
at the Walnut Street Theatre. , 7 —r 


A Nationa, Acapemy or Music, for teach- 


ing sacred and secular music, is to be established 
Quito, the capital of Ecuador. “ 


Tue Lydia Thompeoo Troupe are to start 


from this city for California, to open at Barrett and 
McCullough’s California Theatre. ” 


Miss Acnes Eruet, the favorite of the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, presented “Frou 
Frou” at Hartford, Conn., on the 24th ult, 


A pramatic version, by Mr. Charles Reade, 
of his story of “‘Put Yourself in His Place,” will be 
produced in London, at the Adelphi Theatre. 


Mr. Cuanrrav has been giving Chicago a 
view of ‘‘ The Streets of New York,” and in his char- 
acter of Tom Badger, appeared to good advantage. 


Marietta Rave, with her company, was 
in Bellefontaine, Ohio, on the 26th ult. She appeared 
as the French Spy, and met with a warm reception. 


Tae London authorities refuse permission 
for bands to play in the parks on Sundays, unless 
they pledge themselves to perform no dance music, 


Verpr is still in Paris. The maestro has 
two or three operas in project. He is busy criticising 
the talents of Parisian singers in view of future casts. 


Miss Mrty Pater, the wife of Herr 
Bandman, has made her first appearance in Sydney, 
= where she has played Juliet and kindred 
parts, 


A season of French opera has commenced 
in Madrid, under the direction of Senor Las Rivas. 
M. Thomas’s “Mignon” is announced for early per- 
formance. 


Roserr Fox, an old theatrical manager of 
Philadelphia, has bought the Academy of Fine Arts, 
on Chestnut street, and will have a new $200,000 the- 
atre in place of it by October. 


Carucross & Drxey’s Ministrels, the favor- 
ite troupe of Philadelphia, have met with libera! 
patronage during the past season, as indeed they al- 
ways have, owing to their spirited and attractive per- 
formances. 


In Baltimore, the dramatic season at the 
Holiday Street Theatre was brought to a close on the 
2ist ult., with the farewell performance of the Wil- 
more Burlesque Troupe, the bill for the night being 
the melodrama of the ‘‘ Water Witches.”’ 


AFTER enjoying a remarkably successful run 
of five weeks, at the Princess’ Theatre, Melbourne, 
Australia, “‘The Lancashire Lass” has been with- 
drawn in place of ‘‘The Home Wreck” and the ex- 
travaganza of ‘‘ The Military Billy Taylor.” 


Tue sparkling little Lotta closed an engage- 
ment—hers are always successful—at Boston, on the 
28th Dip Hier new play, “ Heart’s Ease,’ was the at- 
for the last nights, and in the first act her 
singing and banjo solos were warmly applauded. 


At, Aiken’s Museum, Chicago, the mana- 
pa adaptation of Sardon’s “‘ Fernande,” was pro- 
uced May 23d, before an immense audience. The 
cast was strong, the scenery and costumes rich and 
appropriate, and the play ran with remarkable enthu- 
siasm, for @ first presentation. 


“ Pocanontas,” Mr. Brougham’s best bur- 
lesque, has been re-written by that gentleman for the 
Lydia Thompson troupe, and is to be ed “La 
Belle Sauvage.” Jt is probable that it will be pro- 
dueed before the troupe ciose in New York, with 
Lydia Thompson as Pocahontas. 


Miss Mary Vacue, one of the chorus ing 
ers of the Richings English Opera Troupe, died in 
Charlesten, S. C., on May 14th, after an ess of 
three weeks, contracted while with the troupe during 
their recent visit to that city. She was twenty-three 
years of age, and a great favorite among her associ- 
ates. 


Ar Munich, recently, the Royal Theater was 
to play Schiller’s *‘Maid of Orleans.” Everything 
was ready for the a when an order came 
from the : “Let every Knight who appears in 
the ‘ Maid of Orleans’ wear no beard.” It was the 

"s theatre, and as he pays the actors, there was 
no help for it; all the actors had to submit to the 
razor. 


A coupe of shrewd French dramatists— 
one of them a son of Jules Janin—are making a play 
called “ Les Jolies Femmes de Paris.” The expecta- 
tion is to draw all the ladies of Paris, each going with 
the expectation of seeing herself delineated in the 
piece. It has even been suggested that the manage- 
ment might make a fortune by establishing a separate 
entrance, for pretty women only, price forty francs. 


Ar the Grand Opera House, New York, a 
new and pleasing feature has been added to the 
“Twelve Temptations,” in the form of a prismatic 
fountain, which throws its various-colored waters 

bh in the air. This spectacular drama affords de- 
light to every kind of theatre-goer, for those who like 
gorgeous pageantry will find the marches and proces- 
sions equal to anything of the kind witnessed in a 
long time, The costumes are of the richest descrip- 
tion, while the mechanical effects are models of stage 
contrivances. 


“Tne Wircnes or New York” is the title 
of a local drama by Albert W. Aiken, produced at 
Wood’s Museum on May 23d, and which held the 
boards all the week. It is in five actajand is thor- 
oughly sensational, introducing all the features of the 
minstrel and variety hall, and shows up, in glowing 
colors, fast life in New York, as well as its darkest 
phases. The scenery was not only realistic, but well 
executed. Park Rowand Printing House Square, the 
double rooms in scene third, act first, and the finale of 
the first act, with the old rookery on fire, were particu- 
larly good, and received round after round of ap- 
plause. The library scene in act second and 
the new City Hall, were also clever productions. 
In act four, we have a capital view of the Metropolitan 
Hotel corridor; also a vivid picture of a gambling- 
room, in which the lovers of faro, roulette, poker, and 
keno are hard at work and in their glory. This act 
ends with a descent of the “Charlies * on the house. 
The fifth and last act brings out happiness, justice is 
meted out to the villains, and all ends well. Albert 
Aiken, as the representative of a “Tombs Shyster,”’ 
was very good ; also as the detective, an Indian, and 
an English tourist. He assumed the réles with judg- 





| ment, and showed that he is possessed of considcrabie 
' drauiatic ability. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—sm Pics 2il. 
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” a NEW AIR-TIGHT CONTRIVANCE FOR THE CONVEYANCE IRELAND.—A FUNERAL PROCESSION, PRINCIPALLY COMPOSED OF WOMEN AND GIRLS, IN THE 
HILLS OF CONNEMARA 


ENGLAND.—THE ‘‘SEA MESSENGER, 
OF LETTERS AND VALUABLE PROPERTY FROM SHIPS AT SEA AND IN PERIL. 


ENGLAND.—THE QUEEN IN THE THEATRE OF THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, RECEIVING IHE 


ENGLAND.—ARBRIVAL OF THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND AT THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE LONDON ° 
’ WALES. ADDRESS OF THE CHANCELLOR, AND FORMALLY OPENING THE BUILDIN( 


UNIVERSITY, LONDON, ACCOMPANIED BY THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
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Sw PN 
ENGLAND.—THE PRINCESS LOUISA, AS THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE QUEEN, AT THE OPENING OF FRANCE.~-BARRICADE THROWN UP IN THE FAUBOURG DU TEMPLE, PARIS, IN THE NIGHT OF TED 
INCHEON. STH OF MAY, ON THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE VOTE OF THE PEOPI 


THE NEW HALL OF THE INNEB TEMPLE, LONDON—THE PRINCESS PARTAKES OF LUNCHEON 


= ™ 


®YRANCE.-“THE PLEBISCITE—SOLDIERS, XN BARRACKS, THROWING SLIPS OF * CONTAIN ¥RANOR, ~THB PLEBISCITE—THB ARTILLERY PARKED, AND THE SOLDIERS BIVOUACKED, IN THE 
RETURNS OF THR MEATARY VOTR, TO THR PROPLA EX THE HOREETS oe panin, May . COURT OF THR CONSERVATORY OF ARTS AND TRADES, PRIS, Mar 6 
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NEW YORK CITY.—HOSPITAL FOR THE CRIPPLED AND RUPTURED, ON THE CORNER OF LEXINGTON AVENUE AND FORTY-SECOND STREET- 


THE ASYLUM FOR THE RELIEF | Several tooms are devoted to the manufacture | ment, and caused many an active business man, 
OF THE RUPTURED AND CRIP- | and repair of trusses, etc., several skillful work- 


PLED. 


men being kept busily engaged. 
Thus far, the institution has received no sup- 


Tue asylum recently completed by the New | Port from the State, and its success being due 


York Society for the Relief of the Ruptured and 
Crippled, on the corner of Forty-second street 
and Lexington avenue, is, without doubt, the 
most novel, in style and general arrangement, 
of our charitable institutions. The ground plan 
consists of a central parallelogram—one hun- 
dred and fifteen by forty-five feet—to which are 


attached semicircular wings, each having a ra- | 


dius of -twenty-two feet. The superstructure is 
of brick, tastefully interspersed with stones of 
dissimilar color on the sills and lintels, and is 
seventy-nine feet in height. Every department 
is supplied with hot and cold water, and in the 
main hall, on each floor, are appliances for fur- 
nishing cool water for drinking purposes, drawn 
from tin pipes passing through refrigerators of 
ice. In the second story are large, well-lighted 
and cheerful halls, used as the dormitory for 
the patients and attendants. 
eighteen feet high, and the floor, of narrow 
strips of beechwood, is divided into three 
longitudinal sections, each fifteen feet in width. 
The wall sections are enclosed by panel-work 
three feet high, and within the inclosure thus 
formed are placed the bedsteads. The central 
section is a clear space, in which the patients 
eat, study, and enjoy moderate exercise. Ow- 
ing to the shape of the wings, there is no inter- 


The ceiling is | 


ruption in the passage of air or light through | 


these apartments, and by the arrangement of 
the ventilation in the dormitory, together with 
the low panel-work dividing the space, a de- 
gree of temperature is maintained which pre- 
vents exposure to dampness and excessive 
heat. 

In the wings are bathing and water-closet 
accomodations of a superior order, and we were 
particularly pleased to notice the entire absence 
of the offensive odor common to such places. 

The fourth story is denominated the *‘ Kinder 
Garten,” the entire floor being devoted to the 
use of convalescent patients. Every effort is 
made to encourage moderate physical exercise, 
and no more healthy, retired, and charming 
place can be found in the city. This story is 
eighteen feet high, and is inclosed by windows 
elevated two and a half feet from the floor. 
The roof takes the form of domes, which are in 
tasteful keeping with the attractive style of 
architecture followed. The central dome covers 
the main halls of the building, the eastern and 
western portions, as well as the wings are sur- 
mounted by smaller domes of similar construc- 
tion. 

The society having charge of this most worthy 
charity, has carried on its labors in a quiet, un- 
assuming manner, answering thousands of de- 
mands for assistance from. a class of sufferers 
for whom no special relief was heretofore. of- 
fered. 
an average, $10,000 per year, all coming from 
the private friends of the enterprise. 

There are now about forty inmates of the in- 
stitution, between the ages of four and fourteen 
years, suffering from ruptures, paralytic strokes, 
diseases of the spine; and other affections infin- 
encing the motion of the limbs, Besides these, 
relief is daily afforded to about seventy-five out- 
door patients, who are supplied with trusses, 
stockings for the alleviation of varicose veins, 


and other surgical appliances, free of charge. | 


During its short life it has expended, on | 


entirely to the liberality of the public, reflects 
much credit upon our benevolent citizens. 

Dr. James Knight, an accomplished surgeon, 
has general charge over the institution, and his 
enthusiasm in the humane work shows the fit- 
ness of his appointment. 


HON. JAMES W. BARKER. 
THe sudden death of this distinguished citi- 
zen, following immediately that of Henry J. 
Raymond, from a condition of apparently good 
health, startled the community by its announce- 


THE LATE JAMES W, 





| and those moving in religious circles, to pause 
in mid-career, and reflect upon the uncertainty 
| of life. 

| The deceased was born at White Plains, West- 
| chester County, December 5th, 1815, and at 
| the time of his death was in the fifty-fourth 
| year of his age. His parents were both devoted 


| members of the Methodist Church, to which de- | 


| nomination their son attached himself at the 
early age of fifteen, remaining a steadfast, act- 
ive and influential layman and officer of the 
Church, enjoying the confidence and friendship 
of nearly all of its most prominent officers, 
| preachers and prelates, 
death. 

He was distinguished for his unobtrusive kind- 
ness to the poor, and for his liberality in the 
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BARKER, 


to the time of his| 


support of the various benevolent institutions 
and enterprises initiated by his Chusch. Many 
a destitute family, struggling for a livelihood, 
will miss his genial smile, kindly voice, and 
generously open hand. 
| Mr. Barker evinced great aptitude for busi- 
ness, and early in life became widely known as 
a merchant, and at the time of his death he 
had achieved a handsome fortune. The de- 
ceased, for a number of years, was an active 
and influential member of the old Fire Depart- 
ment. He was also an earnest politician. He 
was the head of the ‘‘ New York Grand Coun- 
| cil” of the American Order in 1853, at which 
time it had ramifications throughout all parts 
of the United States. The most prominent 
measures of the Legislature of 1854 were in- 
| Spired or directed by him. A. year later Mr. 
Barker was candidate for Mayor of New York, 
but the canvassers returned Fernando Wood as 
elected. The correctness of this canvass was 
always disputed by Mr. Barker and his friends, 
who claimed that Mr. Barker was elected by a 
majority of nearly two thousand votes. In 
| 1860 he united with the supperters of Mr. Lin- 
coln, ana was always afterward an active and 
zealous Republican. About a year before his 
death, Mr. Barker was elected President of the 
Eclectic Life Insurance Company of this city,.a 
position he held at the time of his death. 
Among his latest enterprises was the establish- 
|} ment of the Central Park carriage service. 
} The portrait which we give is from a photo-~ 
| graph, the most satisfactory ever taken of him, 
and admirably represents the best expression 
of his features. Mr. Barker was a model of 
manly physical organization, and his manners 
and bearing were more uniformly genial and 
gracious than we ever saw united in any single 
| person actively engaged in business affairs. In 
these respects he left a shining example to the 
young business men of our city. 


THE FENIAN RAID. 

THE movement on St. Armand, Canada, lying 
next north of Franklin, Vermont, on the Cana- 
dian line, was made from the Fenian camp at 
Hubbard’s Farm, one mile beyond Franklin, on 
Wednesday afternoon, May, 25. The line wae 
formed by General O'Neill in person, and con- 
sisted of nearly two hundred men. It is marked 
by a small bridge at a place called Richard's 
Farm, in a valley, with hills of a peculiar shape 
rising on each side. The road was narrow, and 
down to the bridge the troops marched in col- 
umn four deep. The instant the line was 
crossed a deadly volley was poured into their 
column by the Canadian volunteers, who were 
strongly entrenched on a hill directly in front, 
commanding the road. Twomen fell dead, and 
three were wounded. The firing was returned, 
and at the second discharge from the enemy 
the column broke. An order was given totake 
position on a hill to the right. This was done, 
under a galling fire, by about two-thirds of the 
forces engaged, the rest seeking what shelter 
théy could find behind barns and wood-piles. 
Colonel J. J. Donnelly, of Utica, N. Y., with a 
dozen men took refuge ina barn, and afterward 
behind a brick house shown in the picture. On 
making their escape from this position Colonel 
Donnelly was slightly wounded, and five of his 
men injured. Another was shot in the orchard 
| in the rear of the house, After the fight the 
| wounded were recovered and taken to a small 
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hotel Known as the Franklin House. Here 
those who cannot be moved yet remain. 

No, 1 gives a general view of the battle- 
ground. The road leading up the hill runs from 
Franklin to Cook’s Corners, north and south, 
and crosses the line between the two countries, 
just below the large house with the barns, seen 
in the centre of the picture. On this road the 
Fenians came from Franklin. The Canadians 
are seen upon the hill to the right. Before 
them, and on the brow of the hill, which is pre- 
cipitious, is a natural breastwork of rocks, be- 
hind which twenty men could have defied a 
thousand. 

The hill to the left, above the orchard, was 
where the Fenians made. their stand after leav- 
ing the road, and before their retreat. 

Sketch No. 2 was taken from the Canadian 
camp, and gives a view of the position occupied 
by the Fenians after being fired upon. The fig- 
ures lying in the road and ditch indicate the 
exact position of those who were killed. The 
one lying across the road was John Rowe, of 
Burlington, A flag of truce was sent, after the 
fight, asking leave to bury the body ; but the 
Colonel of the Volunteers refused it, He was 
afterward dragged by his hair up the long road 
to the Canadian camp by a brutal citizen, a 
shallow hole dug, and a huge pile of stones 
heaped over the grave, The act has created a 
good deal of indignation, even among the cooler- 
headed Canadians. The Fenians look upon him 
as their first martyr. 

Sketch 4 gives a view of the Franklin House, 
used as headquarters and hospital for the 
wounded. 








YOUNG AND OLD. 


THE ripple of youthful laughter, 
Down through the shadows’ gloom, 
Is wafted over the threshold, 
And into my silent room, 
There is mirth in the hearts of the maidens, 
Like a cup whose crystal tide 
Has filled it to overflowing, 
And it drippeth adown the side. 


And I weep, as I hear the voices. 
My God ! I am young as they. 

My brow has never a furrow, 
And never a lock that’s gray. 

But the heart that lies in my bosom 
Is aged before its time, 

And the maiden’s gleesome laughter 
Sounds like a long lost chime. 


Oh, why has my youth departed, 
When its years are not half gone ? 

Why have I found the evening, 
Ere the noon of life came on ? 

Why are my young life’s chambers 
With the curtains of darkness hung? 

Why have I the heart of the aged, 
When mf} face is the face of the young? 


Oh God! for the old-time lightness ; 
For the thoughtless, careless glee 

That vanished into the shadows, 
And cometh never to me. 

Perchance I am nearer heaven ; 
Perhaps they are more of earth, 

But I weep, as I hear the maidens, 
That I cannot share their mirth. 








THREE CASTS FOR 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART II.—THE FRENCH COUNTESS. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE SPECIAL AUDIENCE—UNDER 
THE SKIN—A TENDER LIGHT—LOVE AS IT IS— 
WAITING—A LITTLE INTELLIGENCE—ANOTHER 
ACTOR—A GRACELESS CHILD—THE MOTHER OF 
ALL RUSSIA—JUSTICE DEMANDED FROM THE 
TZARINA,. 


Ir would be all but impossible to give a tan- 
gible shape to the savage fury of wrath and 
anguish, which’ had so unexpectedly seized upon 
the mind of Henri de Chateaupers. From the 
very first moment in which he had discovered 
that Fiodorowna and his son had not returned 
to their apartments in the Kremlin, he had re- 
cognized one fact only apart from his own 
anger. This fact was, that their absence must 
be, in some shape or other, the work of Paul 
Dimitry. : 

He no longer mocked at himself for having 
believed in the subtle strength and cunning of 
the bold—although, it might be, physically cow- 
ardly—nature of that savage man, who, from 
the very first, had been his enemy. 

It was, therefore, with a passionate astute- 
ness, that he had set himself to discover the 
trail of the missing ones. 

These were his wife, her Aunt Ismaila, and 
the boy—his boy—with Guillaume. 

The former Moujik of Wolinski, who had for 
s0 many years been known as Nicholas Ornoff, 
was, of course, pressed into the service. 

Ivan had last seen her. 

Perhaps the fugitive serf might have proved 
unwilling to assist in the quest—divining, as he 
had done, from the words which were dropped 
to him, that the present Boyard Dimitry was 
supposed to be the principal agent in her ab- 
sence. However, the look of the captain of 
the guard, in the gateway of the Kremlin, upon 
hearing his former name from the French gen- 
tleman, would have proved a quickener to his 
instinctive fellowship in feeling with her he had 
known as a girl—on the score of the necessity 
he felt for securing a powerful friend in her 
husband—had there been no other. A lively 
pecuniary feeling, also, was active in his 
mind. From her words, he had acquired the 
hope that Monsieur de Chateaupers might prove 
the means of securing for him his freedom, 
without that freedom costing him one single 
kopeck from his own earnings. 

Nor, indeed, keenly as this blow had stricken 
the French noble, did he feel altogether withb- 
out support in his flerce trouble. 











As angrily, although in a different fashion, 
and, necessarily, with a less personal feeling, 
was it resented by the French ambassador. 
However laxly framed his friendship may 
have been with regard to his setretary, this 
was a case which compromised not alone his 
own personal dignity, but that of the nation 
whom he belonged to, and whose grandeur he 
represented. If it humiliated this, it struck 
that under the fifth rib. He had, consequently, 
no sooner heard of the strange fact from Mon- 
sieur de Chateaupers, than he had imperatively 
demanded a special audience from the Tzarina 
for that gentleman and himself. : 

It is highly probable, that at this time, it would 
have been refused, even to the representative 
of the French monarch, had it not been that 
ill news generally travels rapidly. Or, per- 
haps, had it not been for former memories con- 
nected with the count, during his first visit to 
Russsia, it might not, even with this knowledge, 
have been accorded. 

It, however, had been. 

Who shall say what were the feelings under 
the skin of the Tzarina’s imperial bearing, a8 
she listened to Richelieu, and while doing so, 
gazed steadily on the set eyes and rigid lips of 
the man who stood beside him, and had once 
fancied he loved her? All this had long been 
passed. Her young ambition had pushed the 
dream, with all its possibilities, aside from her 
life. Yet, although it had done so, her full gray 
eyes, in spite of their added years, had a tender 
light in them, as she listened courteously and 
attentively to the ambassador. 

“And whom may you suspect—Monsieur ?” 
she asked, addressing the French count. 

“The son of the Boyard Dimitry—Mother of 
Russia ! 

Those gray eyes flashed with a sudden fire. 

She remembered all. Ata time when poli- 
tics had been with her a forbidden game —long 
before the empire had become a visible possi- 
bility to her—when she may have dreamt, and 
feared, and regretted, as other maidens did and 
do, she had heard the tale. She knew how 
that troubled gentleman before her had won 
his wife from Ivan Dimitry—how Paul had at- 
tempted his life, and how, Pariah-like, he had 
been chased from his sire’s presence. 

For a moment, she reflected. Then, she again 
spoke. 

“This cannot be—Monsieur de Chateaupers ! 
Paul Dimitry would not dare attempt such a 
thing while the old Boyard is alive.” 

“‘ A few days since, I believe that he was on 
the bed of death.” 

The Count Souminé—a near relative of the 
new Minister—who chanced to be in attend- 
ance on the Tzarina, stepped forward and said: 

“If I may speak, I would inform your Ma- 
jesty, that Ivan Dimitry has now been dead, 
some ten days.” 

“* How do you know this—Count ?” 

** Sapichy Dolgorouki arrived in Moscow—for 
the purpose of attending the august ceremonial 
of the Coronation of your Majesty, upon the 
morrow—barely some hour and a half, since.” 

*“ Have you seen him ?” 

“‘ He sent the intelligence to my cousin.” 

“Count !” said the Tzarina, with a sharp ac- 
cent of reproof—‘it would seem that your 
cousin keeps you well posted on such matters.” 

Yacob Souminé formed a very positive mental 
resolution, never.again to volunteer information 
to a sovereign who was so much more rapid in 
drawing deductions than her sister Anna had 
been. While doing so, he added— 

“It was while I happened to be with him.” 

“You will summon the Count Dolgorouki at 
once.” Then, while Souminé was leaving the 
apartment, she muttered, in a low but energetic 
tone, as if she was speaking to herself—‘ by 
God’s Five Wounds, this must be looked to. 
We are the mistress, and will have no Boyards 
or Princes taking the law into their own hands 
for what they choose.” Rising from the chair 
on which she had been sitting, she then stepped 
to the place where Henri de Chateaupers was 
standing beside the duke. With a gesture of 
indescribable sympathy, she laid her hand 
lightly upon his arm. ‘Have no fear—Mon- 
sieur !” she said, gently. ‘“ We have a little 
power this side of the grave, and will use it.” 

The Frenchman felt the womanly kindness in 
her tone and action. Involuntarily, he bent 
reverently forward, and lifting her hand from 
his arm, pressed it with his lips. 

Turning from him to Richelieu, she passed 
her arm through that of the ambassador, and 
crossing the apartment, passed into the recess 
of a deep and old-fashioned window at the fur- 
ther end of it ; whence a stranger might gaze 
upon the wierd-like interior square of the 
Kremlin, faintly lit by the first quarter of the 
summer moon of Central Russia. 

Well filled as the chamber was, not a sound 
could be heard in it, after this, save the ocea- 
sional murmur of her own words and those of 
Richelieu—combined with the chance whisper 
of those of her attendants, who were of suf- 
ficient rank to converse in her presence. 

One of them, a German nobleman, who had 
been an especial favorite of the late Tzarina, 
after some minutes, crossed over to De Chateau- 
pers. 

The French gentleman had been standing in 
the centre of the room, where the Empress had 
left him—cold and motionless as he might have 
been, if cut from a block of quarried marble. 

All attempt would be unsuccessful to give 
any verbal shape to the welling passion, which 
engrossed him at this moment. Perchance, 
for an instant, the thought may have crossed 
his brain —‘“* why he. had not fostered bis 
younger liking for the Tzarina.” He perchance 
dreamt of the old time when he had believed 
he loved her. If so, he thrust it from him, 
and quelled its tarrying uneasiness. He loved 
the serf whom he had made bis wife. Until 
now, he had—since the hour he had determined 
upon wedding her—never definitively recalled 
her former position, save when it had been 
brought before him by the speech of the Prince 
Dolgorouki. The lapse of a few hours, or, at 


the most, of a few days, had then wiped it out 
from his memory. Now, it had again been 
forced upon him. 

As it would have done with most men of 
strong and self-willed natures, it strengthened 
the obstinacy of his love. 

This is phrased, curtly and squarely. 

It would be useless to write about love, other 
than it really is. In the young a mere passion, 
and in the older man a habit, in the weak it 
may be broken down by opposition, or quelled 
by suffering. 

Neither of these had any strength with the 
apparently easy nature of Henry de Chateau- 
pers. 

In his trouble, his will had simply become 
harder. 

The German addressed him in a low tone. 

** Monsieur—lI feel for you. My name is Von 
Ertheim. If you have need of a sword, you 
may command mine.” 

The words were so simple, that the French 
gentleman at oncé received them at their full 
value. He stretched out his hand, and grasped 
that of the courtier. 

**T thank you,” 

“ Paul Dimitry has been here—in Moscow— 
within the last three days.” 

* You saw him ?” 

‘““No! I do not know him. A friend who 
does, recognized him.” 

Silence again fell on the party present, ex- 
cept in the caustic but polished speech of Ricne- 
lieu, with the clearer and more musical voiee of 
Elizabeth. 

The time appeared, in the state of feeling of 
De Chateaupers, indefinitely to lengthen and 
prolong itself. It appeared, as if Sapichy Dol- 
gorouki would never come. In his impatience, 
he could have cursed himself for seeking a pri- 
vate audience from the Tzarina, and the Duc 
de Richelieu for having advised him to do so, 
and aided him in obtaining it. Yet, he knew 
that her word alone could help him with the 
Russian officials who had charge of the internal 
police, and that even now, Colonel Peronel— 
the interpreter attached to the French embassy 
—was occupied in searching for any traces of 
Fiodorowna which could be discovered, assisted 
by the man whom he had formerly known as 
the Moujik of Wolinski. 

More than an hour had thus elapsed, when a 
page entered the saloon. Approaching the 
French Count, he addressed him in a low voice. 

‘* Monsieur De Chateaupers, the Colonel Pero- 
nel is in the ante-room. He desires me to 
say that he requests you to see him, as soon as 
Her Majesty, the Empress, will permit your 
temporary absence.” 

Without wasting a single thought upon the 
Tzarina—without turning even one glance to- 
wards her, the French nobleman, to the aston- 
ishment of all who were present, strode toward 
the door of the apartment. As his firm and 
masculine tread fell heavily upon the polished 
flooring of the comparatively silent chamber, 
causing even Elizabeth and Richelieu to turn, 
Souminé appeared in the doorway, and ad- 
vanced toward the former. 

‘The Count Dolgorouki is without.” 

* Bid him enter.” 

The clear accents of the Empress had scarcely 
died away from the hearing of the bystanders, 
than Sapichy had obeyed her. 

So thoroughly had the pre-occupation of the 
Frenchman blinded him to the necessary for- 
malities imposed by the Imperial presence in 
which he stood, that he was about addressing 
him, when a taper hand was laid authoritatively 
upon his shoulder. 

‘Monsieur De Chateaupers will allow us to 
speak before he doés.” 

The quiet reproof caused the hot blood to 
mount to his brow. He bowed low, as the 
Tzarina extended her other hand to Sapichy, 
who bent his head, and touched it with his lip, 
deferentially. 

“You are welcome—Count Dolgorouki. You 
have been absent for some days.” 

“T have, your Majesty.” 

‘* Where ?” 

** At Berenzoff.” 

‘“We have heard that your father-in-law is 
dead.” 

** Several days, since.” 

** What know you of his son—Paul Dimitry?” 

“The present Boyard left Berenzoff, on the 
day when I attended his father’s body to the 
grave.” 

‘* A graceless child !” 

As Elizabeth spoke, a sharp oath broke from 
the tongue of the husband of Fiodorowna. The 
hand of the Tzarina was again laid upon his 
arm, as Richelieu imperatively whispered to 
him— 

‘Remember your position as well as mine— 
Monsieur !” 

““Yacod Souminé has told you, why we sent 
for you ””—continued the Tzarina. 

“Madame! He has.” 

For the first time, since he had entered the 
room, Sapichy looked on the face of the French- 
man. It was with a dark smile, whose evil 
meaning pledged his full assistance to De Cha- 
teaupers. As such did that nobleman receive 
it. 

“You believe what this gentleman does "— 
continued Elizabeth, with an inclination of her 
head toward the secretary of Richelieu. 

“* What is it, he believes ?” 

“Souminé has told you”—replied the Em- 
press, tapping her foot impatiently upon the 
floor. 

“That the Countess De Chateaupers has dis- 
appeared—- Madame ”” 

“In God’s name—yes !” 

“Then, I believe that Paul Dimitry has 
caused her disappearance.” 

“With what purpose ?” 

“ Thee gratification of an insane passion, he 
has, for many years, entertained for the wife of 
my friend.” 

“God in heaven !” hotly ejaculated the Tza- 
rina. “Is our Russia a nation of savages, 
where one who has strength, takes what he 








owner?” Clinching her small fingers angrily 
together, and the ominous frown which is said 
to have borne so striking a resemblance to that 
of her father, the Great Peter, mantling over 
her brow, she added—* Paul Dimitry shail 
dearly pay us, for this. We swear it.” 

For several minutes a dead and untroubled 
silence reigned in the apartment, around her. 
It was, at last, broken by Sapichy. 

‘* Will the Tzarina, graciously grant me a few 
moments of private audience ?” 

The Empress led the way toward the window 
in which she had been conversing with Riche- 
lieu, while waiting for Dolgorouki. 

He followed. 

As Sapichy did so, the page who had before 
delivered the message of the interpreter to the 
French gentleman, again entered and ap- 
proached him, 

It might have seemed that the Russian colo- 
nel was pressed for time. He had either intel- 
ligence which could not bear keeping, or, per- 
chance might be, himself, weary of doing so. 

Henri de Chateaupers accompanied the page 
from the apartment. 

While he was absent, and Richelieu was 
making himself outwardly agreeable to a lady 
in waiting, with an abundance of fair hair and 
the clear Scandinavian eye—but inwardly chaf- 
ing at not being the permanently principal per- 
son, present, next to Elizabeth, she had been 
listening to what Sapichy was saying. He 
was evidently informing her of something which 
had been completely unknown to her, for her 
eyebrows were arched-in an expression of sor- 
rowing astonishment. She appeared, when he 
ceased, to be answering him, rapidly. Then, 
he spoke again. It might have seemed that he 
was pleading warmly and eagerly. The Tzarina 
shook her head, several times, as she listened 
to him, She was apparently denying his re- 
quest. Again, he spoke. This time, it was 
more energetically. Suddenly, turning to the 
rest of the party in the chamber—she cried out 
in an impatient tone— 

‘Monsieur L’ Ambassadeur ! may we beg your 
ear for a short time ?” 

While Richelieu was crossing the chamber, 
the door through which Henri de Chateaupers 
had quitted it, swung violently open, and the 
French nobleman re-entered. Hitherto, his 
feelings had been in a measure kept in check 
by his knowledge of the position he stood 
in, with reference to Elizabeth and Richelieu. 
Now, all his self-control had fled. His eyes 
flamed brightly from under his knitted eye- 
brows, as though they had been two coals of 
fire. Flakes of foam were on his lips. His 
cheeks were white with his rage. 

Advancing to the place where Richelieu 
had already joined the Tzarina and Sapichy Dol- 
gorouki, he dragged after him the shrinking 
form of the Russian colonel, whose whitened 
face and trembling hmbs showed how deeply 
he deplored his unauthorized intrusion. 

He would have sunken upon his knees at the 
feet of Elizabeth, but for the grasp of iron with 
which the Frenchman held him, upon his legs. 
He was compelled to stand. 

“ Speak !”— said the French noble, hoarsely 
and savagely. ‘Tell your Mother—the Mother 
of All Russia !” he laughed fiercely as he uttered 
the grand epithet which her subjects had applied 
from the first to Elizabeth—“ that which you 
have told me.” 

“You forget yourself—De Chateaupers!” im- 
periously exclaimed the Duke. 

‘May I implore your Majesty’s pardon? 
ejaculated Peronel. 

* Speak !” 

“T assure your Imperial Majesty, that I am 
here, against my———”__- 

* Hound—speak !” roared the count, 

80 sudden was this interruption—so thun- 
der-stricken had Elizabeth been by the un- 
wonted scene passing before her, that, at first, 
she could find no words, even had the rapidity 
with which the previous sentences succeeded 
each other, given her space in which to have 
made them audible. The moment’s pause 
which had occurred after the last exclamation, 
now enabled her to find speech. 

““ What does this mean ?” ‘ 

‘“ Will you tell your Mother—idiot ” 

‘*Speak—man ! and at once,” 

This time the order came from the Tzarina, 
and as if he were grovelling in the dust at her 
feet, and rubbing his, brow in the saliva she 
might have expectorated, the Russian colonel 
answered her. 

“Holy Mother ! forgive the meanest of your 
slaves. Some two hours since, I accompanied 
Nicholas Ornoff, a small trader in the Bazaar of 
Anna Ivanowna of. blessed memory—the afore- 
said Nicholas Ornoff, I ought to state, had been 
called by his Excellency, the Count de Chat- 
eaupers, Ivan—to search out what might have 
chanced to the Countess de Chateaupers, or 
where she might have gone. We were enabled 
to track her—Mother of Russia—until we came 
to the rear of the Church of Samson the Hos- 
pitable. She had been seen by many of the 
beggars, to whom, her Excellency had been full 
of charity. At this time of the year, they sleep 
in the streets.” 

“Tell your story, more briefly ?” 

“T will try to—your Imperial Majesty! Here 
we came toastop. There was no one in the 
square around the Church, to whom we could 
apply. The house in which the Pope is lodged, 
stands behind it. I bade Nicholas Ornoff go 
there, and inquire. He did so, and came run- 
ning back to me.” 

“My servant, Guillanme Dantan, was lying 
in the front room, dead, upon a pile of straw.” 

‘* He had been pierced with five wounds, and 
had been found by the Pope some hour before 
—Mother of All Russia! stone dead.” 

“T ask for Justice.” 

Searcely had the last stern accents rolled 
from the lips of Monsieur de Chateaupers, than 
Richelieu added, in a milder, yet equally deter- 
mined tone— 

“And I—also. Guillaume Dantan was a 








will, how and when he chooses, from its lawful 


French subject—the lady of Monsieur de Chat- 
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eaupers and her child, also are.” The ambas- 
sador did not notice the curiously mocking yet 
anxious glance with which Dolgorouki scan- 
ned the face of Elizabeth, as he uttered these 
words. ‘They are, in different positions, pro- 
tected by the Special Embassy of His Most 
Christian Majesty, Louis of France, to this 
Court. As his Representative here, I demand 
justice, from the Tzarina of All the Russias.” 

As the duke finished speaking, every one in 
the chamber gazed upon her countenance, 
whose word was, now, law to the wiole of that 
vast empire. 

With a similar frown contracting her fair 
brow, to that which has previously been no- 
ticed as clouding its blanched surface, she an- 
swered slowly—*“ You shall have it—Monseig- 
neur!” Then, turning to Sapichy Dolgorouki, 
she withdrew a heavy ring from the third finger 
of her left hand, and extended it to him. “ You 
were right. Show this ring to the Minister. 
All means will be placed at your disposal.” 

A savage throb of exultation swept through 
the frame of the courtier. His eyes, however, 
were as calmly full of mockery as before. He 
replied, reverently, placing the ring upon his 
smallest finger— 

“*T shall need none, beyond the permission 
this ring gives me to work your will "— 

‘Unless compelled ”—interposed the Em- 
press—* no blood.” 

Without appearing to notice her words, Dol- 
gorouki resumed speaking— 

“ And to absent myself, to-morrow, from the 
ceremonial of your Majesty’s coronation.” 

With less courtesy than the Russian had ex- 
hibited—it had been blotted out from his mind 
and heart, by the fiery trouble which had seized 
upon his whole wil,—Henri de Chateaupers 
neithér sought license of absence from the Em- 
press nor the Ambassador. Yet, when shortly 
after, he retired from the Imperial presence, 
with the husband of Catharine Dolgorouki, it 
was with no intention of filling that place, on 
the morrow, which had been allotted him, as 
the Special Secretary of the Duc de Richelieu. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE MOON IN THE FIRST QUAR” 
TER—WEALTH’S TOOLS—THE WOLF AND TIE 
NIGHT-HAWK—TIRED OUT—A LITTLE SWEAR- 
ING—THE PAUSE—UNLOADING TNE CARGO— 
GOOD BLOOD—ANNEALING BY FIRE—LOOKING 
FOR DAWN, 


THE moon was almostfat the end of its first 
quarter, and but dimly illuminated the broad 
and bare expanse of flatly bleak landscape which 
stretched its deep gray lines on every side into 
the distance, beneath the trembling glimmer of 
the stars. 

It was some hour, or more, after midnight. 

All seems plunged in loneliness. Not the 
ruddy gleam through the unclosed door of a 
hut, may be seen. The hour is too late. Save 
the shrill cry of the night-hawk or braying yelp 
of a stray wolf, nothing can be heard, but the 
soughing whish of the fresh night-wind. 

At length another sound breaks on the still- 
ness of*jhe spot, which is gloomy and forbid- 
ding as the imaginary desolation of a feverish 
dream ! 

It comes, vaguely and strugglingly, against 
the breeze which blows from the north. 

Nearer and nearer it draws, until the tramp- 
ling gallop of rushing horses and the rumble of 
wheels may be heard. Then, the dark shadow 
of the approaching vehicle may be seen. It is 
a rough droschky, dragged over the uneven 
ground by four hardy Russian ponies, urged by 
their two riders—steaming and well-nigh worn 
out by fatigue, as they appear to be—at an al- 
most frantic gallop. 

Four horsemen follow it, closely. 

It is impossible in that dim light which 
crouches upon the scene, to make out, either 
face or garb, thoroughly.’ However, they are 
not dressed as serfs. Rather were they, as far 
as might be discerned in the gloom, men in 
that class of floating life, which can be found 
in every large community where there is a 
daily struggle for the bread and wine and meat 
that sustain being—men, whom wealth can al- 
ways buy, as, the willingly ready or unscrupu- 
lous tools for any virtue or every villiany. It 
must be granted, they are but seldom purchased 
for the first of these wants. 

Save the shrill outcry of the drivers, which 
breaks from them, as the whip falls on their 
jaded animals—they have been in the harness, 
traveling at this mad rate, since nine on the 
preceding evening—not a word or sound es- 
capes from any of the riders. 

On they sweep, until the still lowering moon 
dips under the horizon, and the starry heavens 
would seem to close in that lonely party upon 
every side. 

Here, they pass a clump of ragged and torn 
firs which stand out blackly in the night, upon 
the flat ground, like outlying pickets from the 
huge forests of Central and Northern Russland. 
Anon,|they see the low, swift, shambling leap of 
the night-prowler of the winter. He iollows 
them at a respectful distance. Hunger and cold 
have not sharpened his cruel fangs or done 
away with his cowardice. Then they come upon 
asweep of low and marshy ground, rendered 
still more dark and sombre, by the sparkling 
flash of the innumerable fire-flies. 

At last, in the distance, early as it is—it is 
barely past three o’clock—the struggling light 
of the anticipatory dawn colors the dead azure 
above the eastern horizon, with an uncertain 
gray. 

It, gradually, becomes more light. 

But, as the lonely unduJations of the solitary 
plain grow clearer, so the wind freshens. 

He, who apparently is acting as the leader in 
that strange party—the Servian, who had been 
seen by the former Moujik of Wolinski, follow- 
ing on the heels of Fiodorowna—rides up to 
the side of the droschky, and tosses into ita 
cloak of black fox-skin, which he has unstrapped 
from his saddle. Leaning forward, he arranges 
it over the occupants of the > 

Not a word passes. 








They are, possibly, buried in slumber. 

Then he gallops up to the side of the fore- 
most postillion. 

‘* Hearken—Zonda !” 

“ T hear.” 

‘** How long, can the horses hold on ” 

* One hour—possibly.” 

No more ?” 

“They will drop as they run, unless they 
stop and feed.” 

** Drive then, to the knoll on the right of the 
road "says the Servian, sharply. ‘“‘We are 
beyond the chance of immedate pursuit. The 
devil, himself, would be puzzled to track us, un- 
til the morning—if, indeed, his black royalty 
might do it, then. Darkness covers up the run- 
ning heel.” 

The little eminence he had pointed to, is some 
quarter of a mile in advance of the party, and 
some sixty yards to the left of the rough and 
broken road they have been following, through 
the greater portion of the night. 

Rough and broken as this has been, it is, how- 
ever, @ plain and Macadamized transit, com- 
pared to the sixty yards which they have now 
to cross. The boulders and broken rocks which 
are everywhere projecting from the sparse and 
scantly-grown turf, try the capabilities of the 
worn-out horse-flesh so severely, that after a 
few minutes more of toil, throwing their ears 
back and thrusting forward their heads, the ill- 
groomed animals refuse, in spite of the Tar- 
tar scourge which is well and honestly plied 
upon their aching sides and legs, to budge an- 
other inch. 

“* Swear at them.” 

The hint or order comes from the Servian, 
who seems to be the leader of the party. He 
feels that there is no longer any necessity for 
the silence which had been imposed upon them, 
when they first started. Nor, indeed, had there 
been for the last four hours, since they have 
passed into the loneliness of night, and the wild 
tract they had been traveling through. Be- 
sides, does he not know, the Russian pony 
needs the oaths, as well as the lashes of his 
driver. 

A perfect hurricane of menace and objurga- 
tion answers to his bidding, raining upon the 
helpless brutes. It is enforced by the energeti- 
cally renewed application of the thong. 

For the next moment or two, they again 


struggle to drag forward the droschky. They 
actually succeed in pulling it some two or 


three paces along the rough and rock-choked 
sward. 

Then, they again give in. 

The angry curses and cruel blows, with 
which, they have, so long, been well ac- 
quainted, fail to stir them. 

“The tired brute is cased in iron”—ex- 
claims the Servian, ‘ Where his hoof stops, 
it sticks.” 

Leaping from his own horse, he throws open 
the door of the vehicle. 

Thence—it was with but small ceremony, he 
lifts out a small figure. It is mufiled up in 
sheepskin, and is, apparently, the figure of a 
child. 

“Take it—Krilowitz.” 

When he says these words, he tosses the liv- 
ing bundle, from him, to one of hts followers. 
The man has just dismounted, but catches it 
lightly. No less care for it could have -been 
shown by the Servian, had it been but a tied 
faggot of cleft pine wood. 

With a rude gesture, he then tears a blanket 
from the swathed head of a female who was 
couching upon the flooring of the droschky. 
Seizing her by the shoulder, he shakes her vio- 
lently, as he exclaims— 

‘*Rise—hag ! and confé out.” 

As the old woman—for such she, very evi- 
dently, is—emerges from the doorway and 
stands, limply, beside him, he again bends into 
the vehicle. With somewhat more care, he 
withdraws a third person from the interior. It 
is undoubtedly a female, although she is muf- 
fled round, as the child had been. 

Throwing her form across his shoulder, as he 
might have done with the carcase of a slain 
deer or a sack of grain, he moves through the 
gray twilight toward the group of scrub-oak, 
which crowns the knoll he has selected as a 
temporary resting-place. 

He is followed by Krilowitz, and the woman 
upon whom he had bestowed go little compli- 
mentary an epithet. 

Two of bis companions—or, as possibly, they 
ought to be called, his followers—have already 
kindled a fire, beneath the dwarfed trees, with 
the withered and broken branches scattered 
around, 

Placing the female he had borne, against one 
of the trunks, he removes the heavy sheepskin 
in which she has been covered, and unswathes 
her mouth. It hasbeen carefully bound round 
with a heavy silken scarf. As the flame leaps 
up, briskly, from the rapidly igniting wood, its 
crimson lustre falls upon hey white and rigidly 
set features. 

Surely, they are those of Fiodorowna De 
Chateaupers. 

Yet, those last six hours have changed her. 

The danger she had shrunken from, almost 
as a trembling girl, now that it has fallen upon 
her—tangibly and unmistakably—she is pre- 
pared to confront. Something of the breeding 
of the serf may still be found in her nature. 
She might have lost, if she ever had any, all 
their deceit and cunning. But she has de- 
veloped their patience, their endurance, and 
their resolution. 

Her eyes wander around the group, inguir- 
ingly. It is evidont that she had expected to 
see the man, by whose orders, or at whose in- 
stigation, she feels convinced she has been car- 
ried off. 

Paul Dimitry is not present. 

As she looks about Aer, for him, she hears 
the bold outcry of her boy. 

“You are a thief and a villain! 
sword, I would kill you !” 

Released from the wrapper which had muf- 
fled his lips, the child stands on the ground be- 
fore her, full, in the red light of the fire, with 


If I had a 





his Ittle hands clinched and his rounded 
cheeks glowing with passion. 

“ Henri !” 

Her summons is too late. 

The man who had borne him thither from 
the droschky, and removed the wrappings$from 
around him, is now kneeling beside the blazing 
logs, and warming his chilly hands at the leap- 
ing flames. 

He merely laughs. 

Rushing forward, the child strikes him with 
his closed hand in the face, so roughly that it 
staggers him. Had Krilowitz resented the 
boy’s sturdy blow, Fiodorowna might have 
rushed toward them. However, Ismaila does 
80, as crying out— 

‘* Well hit—little game-cock !” he catches up 
the struggling Henri, and bearing him to Fio- 
dorowna places him, beside her, adding—* it is 
a pity, the brat will be but a serf.” 

** God alone knows.” 

As the grave accents fall upon the ears of 
those who were standing around, all retreat a 
space from that grave and self-contained love- 
liness, as if awe-stricken by her words—all, 
save the Servian. Even, he, for a minute or 
more, remains silent. 

Then, with a hard chuckle, he speaks. 

“He cares but little for what you or I do— 
Fiodorowna !” A slight flush rises to her 
cheek, as she hears herself thus familiarly ad- 
dressed by the tool of Paul Dimitry. In the 
ebbing gleam of the fire, it, however, passes 
unnoticed. ‘“ We shall remain here”—he con- 
tinued—‘“‘ until the sun rises. A full stomach 
can face trouble. If you wish to break your 
fast, we shall eat.” 

“Give Ismaila and the child, some food.” 

She does not again speak to him. 

No sooner has the man turned from her, than 
Ismaila bursts out into a wild lamentation. 

** Silence !” 

So commandingly cold and stern is the voice 
of the niece, who had,:until now, always been so 
gentle, that her aunt looks at her face with a 
strangely conscious gaze. Whatever, that look 
means, she is awed into obedience. Drawing 
the skirt of her dress over her face, she sits 
down at her feet, and wails no more. Even, 
the boy remains mute, as his mother gazes out, 
fixedly upon the growing and brightening 
dawn. 

In some ten minutes’ time, Krilowitz places 
before them, on a wooden platter, some broiled 
swine-flesh and three huge slices of black bread. 

Henri and Ismaila—the child’s appetite has 
sharpened from the long journey, even for this 
diet —eat willingly. 

“Can you give me a cup of water?” 

Krilowitz offers-her a tin measure, containing 
some three quarters of a pint of corn-brandy, 
but Madame De Chateaupers shakes her head. 

Ismaila extends her-hand for the cup, but as 
she does so, Fiodorowna, takes it from the man 
and reversing it, scatters the coarse spirit upon 
the grass beside her, Returning it to him, with 
an imperative gesture, she says— 

“T ask for water.” 

It is from a small stream at a distance of 
more than a quarter of a mile, that Krilowitz 
procures it. 

‘*T thank you.” 

“You are in love with the serf’s blue eyes” 
—scoffs the Servian, when the man returns to 
his fellows, and begins to make amends for his 
lost time. 

The French Conntess hears his words plainly, 
but her once fresh cheek is pale as marble. It 
flushes no more, and those blue eyes gaze out 
coldly and resolutely into the rapidly dawning 
light of the wakening day. 








CLIFF HOUSE AND SEAL-ROCKS 
AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


A visitor to San Francisco will hardly be 
forty-eight hours in the city before he will be 
invited to join a party at the Cliff House. If 
he does not receive an invitation to make a 
journey there, he may believe that the citizens 
care very little for his opinion of the metropo- 
lis of the Pacific coast. For the sea-lions are 
the only lions of San Francisco, and, until the 
traveler has “‘ done” them, he is not fully in- 
formed of the attractions of California. No 
other city in the United States can boast of 
such an aquarium—or menagerie—and the San 
Franciscans are naturally and justly proud 
of it. 

Driving west from the city for about six 
miles, over a magnificent road, one reaches, on 
the shores of the Pacific, a comfortable hotel 
bearing the name of “ Cliff House.” It stands 
on a small cliff overhanging the ocean, and di- 
rectly in front of it are some rocks, like small 
peaks, rising out of the water. These are 
known as the Seal-Rocks. and they are the re- 
sort of great numbers of seals, or sea-lions, 
who make it their home, when not in the water. 
Great care is taken to prevent their becoming 
alarmed and leaving the rocks. It is not per- 
mitted to shoot at them, or even to discharge 
any fire-arms in their hearing. The violation of 
this rule would subject the offender to a per- 
sonal unpleasantness with everybody around 
the Cliff House, and also to a prosecution 
under a law which has been made expressly 
for the protection of these pets of the public. 
They climb about the rocks, regardless of the 
observation of the people on land, and on 
sunny days they will lie motionless for hours. 
Frequently they indulge in loud bellowings, and 
now and then they have neat little battles be- 
tween the oldest and most overbearing males. 
Some of the more noticeable of the animals 
have been dignified with pet names ; there is 
one, who is known by several peculiar spots on 
his skin, and has been christened ‘Ben But- 
ler” by admiring friends. He is estimated to 
weigh two thousand pounds, and, apparently, 
has great influence with his kindred, especially 
those who are smaller than himself. 

The Cliff House is a popular resort on all 
pleasant days; occasionally the proprietor in- 
duces some enterprising perambulist to attempt 





a walk from the house to the first rock, in imi- 
tation of Blondin at Niagara. This never fails 
to draw a large crowd, and a good profit is re- 
alized from dinners and drinks. The glassware 
and other property of the’ establishment is 
marked, not with the owner’s initials, but with 
the letters “‘L, S.,” which, according to our 
school-books, mean, in plain English, “ The 
Place of the Seal.” 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


A seaman’s home is to be established in 
Savannah. 


One thousand married couples were divorced 
in Ohio last year. 


In Louisiana, women teachers receive the 
Same wages as men. 


Mrtu10ns of grasshoppers have made their 
appearance at Corinne, Kab. 


Tue Massachusetts Legislature will, at last, 
adjourn on Saturday, 11th inst. 

Bevorr, Wis., has a wife who has not spoken 
to her husband in fifteen years. 

Veceration is suffering severely in Central 
New York from the want of rain. 

Tuere is a great lack of railroad laborers 
reported in the State of Minnesota. 


Mipp.tesury, Vr., has sold $20,000 worth 
of horses for the foreign market this spring. 


Tue beef-condensing factory near Houston, 
Texas, boils down a bullock into twelve pounds, 

Ix Connecticut last year there were 12,481 
births, 6,417 deaths, 4,754 marriages, and 491 divorces. 

By a recent law Maryland pays $121,120 
annually in pensions to 1,514 soldiers of the War of 
1812, 


Ir is expected that the Keokuk bridge over 
the Mississippi will be completed by the 1st of * Oc- 
tober. 

Ten new buildings, for arsenal purposes, are 
to be immediately erected on the island at Rock 
Ysland. 

Tne Worcester County (Mass.) Baptist 
Sunday-School Convention met at Leominster on the 
2d inst. 


Tue Denver-Pacific Railroad was finished 
on the 30th ult. to a point a little over thirty miles 
from Denver. 

3eForE the close of the present year Mil- 
waukee will be the eastern terminus of over two thou- 
sand miles of railway. 

Tur San Francisco Board of Education has 
voted to discharge any female teacher who may com 
mit the crime of marriage. 

rr _ Te 4 ’ 

I'ne new court-house at Portland, Jay Co., 
Ind., is nearly completed, and is reported to be one of 
the finest buildings in the State. 

Mriutons of grasshoppers have made their 
appearance at Corinne, Kansas, where the grasshop- 
per has indeed become a burden. 

Tue Masonic fraternity of Terre Haute, 
Ind., are completing arrangements for the erection of 
@ handsome building in that city. 


Mossy has written over his own signature 
that he has nosort of connection or sympathy with 
Fenian raids or Cuban filibusters. 


Tur Iowa Normal Academy of Music at 
Iowa City, proposes to admit two pupils from each 
county of the state free of charge. 


A party of Holstein emigrants arrived in 
Davenport, Ia., recently, and at once invested their 
extra money in Government bonds. 


Denver, Cot., was built on the banks of an 
extinct creek. The creek has now become a constant 
stream, needing to be crossed by bridges. 


Tne annual Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church assembled in Toronto, June Ist. 
Over three hundred ministers were in attendance. 

Tue Indiana State Association of Congre- 
gationalists will meet at Kokomo, on Thursday, Junc 
2d, and continue in session over the following Sun- 
day. 

T'ne first Masonic lodge established in the 
State of Indiana was at Vincennes in 1809. There arc 
now 425 lodges and 22,000 affiliating Masons in the 
State. 


Ar New Albany, Ind., recently, a young 
man was arraigned for slander by a colored female, 
and a wealthy lady of that city appeared as his 
counsel. 


Tue bill to aid the Bangor and Piscataquis 
Railroad was voted upon in Bangor on the 2d inst., 
resulting in its defeat by a total of 784 votes for, and 
943 against. 


A train of twenty-three cars, filled with 
strawberries, arrived in Chicago on the ist of June 
over the Illinois Central Railroad. The whole cargo 
weighed over one hundred tons. 


Tue Concord “ Patriot” reports that one 
New Hampshire boy of fifteen years is now six feet 
five and a half inches tall, but it does not brag about 
him yet, as he has not got his growth. 


Bustness in the copper districts of Michi- 
gan is excessively dull, and despondency prevails. 
The Franklin and Pewabic mines are about to be 
closed, and it is feared others will soon follow. 


A citizen of Charlestown, Mass., recently 
deceased, left $500 to be held in trust, and the inter- 
est used in opposing the annexation of that city to 
Boston. Boston thinks the will very ‘“‘ singular.” 


Two small boys, while enjoying a ride in the 
creek at Neillsville, Wis., on the 22d ult., were uncere- 
moniously dumped from their craft by a large pick- 
erel, which had a notion to contest their right of way. 


Between three and four hundred mail bags, 
direct from the Post Office at London, bound to the 
South Sea Islands, were received at Omaha on June 
lst. This is the first shipment of the kind ever passed 
overland. 


Tue Raleigh (N. 0.) “Standard” regrets 
that the late rains have caused a disastrous freshet in 
that vicinity. Many bridges on the Neuse River have 
been washed away, and the crops have been much 
damaged. 

A “propnetic sov.” in Augusta, Wis.. 
writes to the local papers that “ten years hence 
Augusta will require street cars, and the city will « 
tend through the whole breadth of the valley, l’o 
lation, 20,000. 

Two miles and six hundred feet of track 
were laid on the Denver-Pacific Railway on June Ist. 
Twenty-three miles are yet to be laid. About July ist 
the Kansas-Pacific Company will begin laying their 
traok eastward from Denver at the rate of two miles a 
day. 
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The first volley. House and barn where Colonel Donnelly Hill helt by the Fenians. 
The dead and wounded. and men were concealed. 


PLACE FROM WHICH THE FENIANS FIRED ON THE CANADIANS, BRIDGE AT THE AMERICAN BOUNDARY-LINE—VIEW TAKEN FROM THE CANADIAN CAMP. 
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Hill occupied by Fenians. Fenian force. Richardson’s farm. Canadian force. 
Franklin road. The Canada line. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE BATTLE-GROUND, ON THE VERMONT BORDER, BETWEEN THE FENIANS AND CANADIANS, 
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PRIVATE ROWE'S (OF THE FENIAN ARMY) GRAVE. HEADQUARTERS OF THE FENIAN ARMY, NEAR THE CANADA LINE. 
SCENES FROM THE LATE FENIAN RAID ON CANADA.—From Sxetouzs pyr Ovun Spucrtat Anttst.—Sze Paces 213. 
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WAITING. 


THE days flow on and on, 
And never one comes back. 
Another year has vanished and gone, 
As the waves of the sea wash out the track 
On the shining sands of th’ shore. 
And patience warreth, and hope is spent, 
As I wait and watch for the one who went 
And cometh to me no more. 


The spring-time lived and died, 
And the summer followed fast ; 
And I watched through both with a heart that 
cried 
For the one who vanished into the past 
Like a beautiful star from the sky. 
Who sailed in a good ship over the sea ; 
And the ship came back, but where is he— 
Oh, treacherous ship, I cry. 


The autumn, gold and brown, 
Rose from the summer’s grave. 
And the rain and my tears fell down and down 
As day by day I stood by the wave, 
And cried aloud in my pain. 
But what cares the sea for a tortured soul ? 
It mocks at grief, and the breakers roll, 
Singing a loud refrain. 


And never a word from thee ! 
But a silence deep as death. 
Though the winter gleameth on moor and lea, 
And the cold, cold wind, with its cruel breath, 
Blows over the angry sea. 
Yet always and ever, till life is done, 
Shall I watch and wait and weep for one 
Who cometh never to me. 








THE WIFE’S PLOT. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was one o’clock in the morning, and the 
weary attorney, who had sat in loneliness 
through half the night, drew forth his watch, 
and, witha heavy sigh, noted the hour. He had 
sat there, he knew not how long, when an icy 
touch made him start. And here was Lina, in 
a white dressing-gown, with her bright hair 
about her shoulders, and her face pale as a 
spectre’s. 

‘ Father,” she said, shudderingly, “T gan’t 
sleep. I have tried, and I see only drowned 
faces—white faces lying beneath the sea. T 
wish you would let me sit with you. I am 
frightened.” 

“Lina !” he said, softly. But evidently his 
voice and presence were in her dream, for they 
did not bree’: the chain of her fancies. 

‘Hush! Ican’tsleep,” she answered. ‘There 
are drowned faces all around me, lying white 
and still, and cold as ice. Let me stay with 
you, father. I won’t trouble you; I won't, in- 
deed.” 

“Lina,” he said again, falteringly. 

‘‘The sea is very cold, father,” she replied ; 
“and the waves are around my feet, and the 
dead faces float on them—close, close by me 
now. Father! father! tell them Ill keep my 
word !” and, shivering in every limb, she shrank 
away from him, with her face bent down upon 
her hands. 

“Lina,” he whispered, “is it Philip’s face 
you see ?” 

“ Dead,” she answered, lifting her white face 
from her hands, and showing him her large 
eyes, fixed and glassy, distended with the hor- 
ror of her dream. ‘“ He and Hester both dead, 
and they have drowned my child. They hold it 
up in their dead hands above the waves, that I 
may see it. Oh, thrust it down—let it sink ; let 
the sea cover it !” 

“Tina! Lina!” said Mr. Spence; “ Lina, 
your child is safe and well. It is only Philip 
Dalton’s face you see on the waves.” 

“ Philip’s face ?” she repeated, vaguely, put- 
ting her hands up about her neck, as though to 
search for a ribbon she wore there. ‘Do you 
mean his picture? Oh, yes, I'll give it back to 
him, if you like. I don’t care for it, But we 
must not let him know just yet that ’m going 
to marry Ralph Hatherleigh.” 

She finished with an echo of the same child- 
ish laugh with which she had given up her 
early lover ten years ago; but the laugh ceased 
abruptly, and she awoke in the sudden silence. 
Then came a moment of bewilderment and 
terror. : 

“T have been walking in my sleep again,” 
she said, grasping his hand nervously. | 

“ Yes, Lina,” he replied, soothingly. 

“ And have I talked ?” 

“ Yes, Lina.” 

‘‘ What have I said, father?” she asked, with 
forced calmness. 

“You have spoken of Philip Dalton.” 

“T must have dreamed of the wreck,” she 
observed, quietly. “ What have I said of 
Philip ?” 

“You try me too hard, Lina,” he said. “If 
you dare to cherish a wicked love for this man, 
at least don’t speak to me of it.” 

“Have I said I loved him?” she returned. 
“If I said it waking, I lied; and if I said it 
sleeping, the words were false as—as the falsest 
dream that ever disturbed the brain.” 

“ Let me take you back to your room, Lina,” 
said her father. “We won’t discuss this matter 
further now.” 

“No, no, father,” she returned, excitedly, 
pushing back his hands, as he would have aided 
her to rise, “I must and will tell you the truth 
before I go torest. Philip Dalton is drowned— 
he is lying dead and uncoffined in the sea. I 
dare not speak falsely of him now ; I dare not 
put upon his soul a sin which he never com- 
mitted. Father, if he and I have met in Lon- 
don—met secretly, as I own we have—we have 
met with no thought of love for each other in 
our hearts. We have met almost without friend- 
liness. No word of love has ever ' .ssed be- 
tween us since the day! gave himt ck his pic- 

ture beneath Hatherleigh Oak.” 


“Lina,” said her father, “is it worth while 





to strive thus to deceive me? You have that 
man’s portrait on your neck now.” 

‘*Philip’s !” she cried, in astonishment. 
dear father, you are mad !” 

Hastily drawing forth the ribbon from her bo- 
som, she opened the locket she wore, and showed 
him the face of Ralph Hatherleigh, her husband. 

“Are you satisfied?” she said, letting the 
locket fall wearily. ‘I wish you would believe 
me, father; you ought to know me by this time. 
You ought to know how I enjoy a bit of mystery 
and romance, without, I hope, doing any harm.” 

“Then what is the romance and mystery, 
Lina ?” asked her father ; ‘and why have you 
met Philip Dalton at all ?” 

** Ah, that’s my secret,” she returned. 

Lina, be serious, if you can,” said her fa- 
ther. ‘Don’t tell me you have risked all the 
happiness and respectability of your life for a 
folly.” 

“Not for a folly,” she answered, “but for 
something very wise,*most reverend signor, 

** My dear father, I never guessed you would 
take this silly matter to heart so much,” she 
said. ‘The truth is just simply this: I wanted 
some one to arrange Hester Hartrow’s-departure 
for Australia, and I wrote to Philip and asked 
him to do it. He consented at once, and came 
up to London, and saw me; then he took the 
money, bought her outfit, paid for her berth— 
in fact, did all the business splendidly. But 
directly after I had seen him I began to be 
frightened. I thought you would be vexed if 
you knew we had met; and I feared, if the 
Hatherleighs heard of it, they would try to 
make mischief between me and Ralph. More- 
over, they would feel excessively annoyed at 
my assisting Hester at all, and my doing it 
through Philip Dalton would be the culminating 
point of offense. So, foolishly perhaps, I made 
a mystery of the whole affair; and now the 
ship is gone down, I can’t, of course, help feel- 
ing much shocked.” 

The tale was so plausible that Mr. Spence 
half hoped, half believed it true. 

** Did you know Dalton was going to Austra- 
lia ?” he asked. 

‘*No, he said nothing of it to me when he 
left for Plymouth,” replied Lina. “I fear he 
must have gone on board, thinking to please 
me by accompanying Hester as far as Havre, 
where the ship was to touch. So, it is through 
me he has met his death—and I caused him 
sorrow enough in life, father.” 

She ceased with a quick shudder, and re- 
mained silent, with her eyes fixed on the floor. 

“Don’t reproach yourself with the man’s 
death, Lina,” said her father; “he evidently 
intended to go to Australia, he had his wife 
with him.” 

“His wife!” she repeated, a little wildly. 
“Did the paper say that ?” 

“ Yes, child. And now I insist on your going 
to rest. [won't hear a word more. Your sleep 
has already been unhealthy and disturbed.” 

“ Father, it frightens me to death when I 
walk about like this,” said Lina, pressing closer 
to him in her terror. “I wish you would take 
me home.” 

“Tf you think you can bear the journey, I do 
belfwve it would be best for you to be home, 
Lina,” he returned. 

- Oh, the journey is nothing !” she cried. 
‘There, I feel quite happy now. Did I say 
anything about Hester, father, in my sleep?” 
she cried, suddenly. 

* Yes, about her and the child.” 

“The child?” she repeated, in a trembling 
voice. 

“Yes, you fancied it was drowned with Hes- 
ter Hartrow and Philip.” 

“* Was that all I said ?” she asked. 

“ That was all, Lina,” replied her father. 

‘* What strange, queer, foolish things dreams 
are !” said Aina, rising to her feet. ‘ Fancy 
my imagining baby was drowned, and he safe 
all the while in his cradle! Good night, dear. 
Do come and lock my door, and take away the 
key,” she whispered. ‘If I have that horrid 
dream a second time I am so afraid I shall walk 
in my sleep again.” 

] will do as you wish—it will be safer,” said 
Mr. Spence. 

His room was on the same floor, close by ; 
and when Mr. Spence came back with the key, 
he laid it on the table, and taking Philip Dal- 
ton’s letter from his pocket-book, he sat down 
and read it over carefully. 

Was it compatible with Lina’s own statement 
to him? In spite of some discrepancies, he 
thought it was. 

There are circumstances under which a man 
does all a woman tells him. If he has unwit- 
tingly compromised her name, he feels bound 
to enter into any scheme which she may devise 
to set herself right with the world. Perhaps 
Philip Dalton had even gone to Australia at 
Lina’s persuasion ; and the grief and agitation 
she had now shown might arise from remorse 
at having indirectly caused his death. 

The letter, which evidently had reached the 
hotel immediately after her departure, seemed 
to imply some long separation, to which he had 
unwillingly consented. The carriage into which 
he sprang at the station was labeled “ Ply- 
mouth,” and doubtless it was there he joined 
this ill-omened ship. 

Well, if this young man’s death was on her 
conscience, it was certainly unfortunate, but 
she would forget it soon; and it was none the 
less an infinite relief to the unhappy attorney, 
who, sharp and hard to all the world beside, 
kept his heart ever soft and indulgent toward 
his daughter. 

In this mood, Mr. Spence took his departure 
the next morning with Lina and her child. 
Byles meekly procured a second-class ticket for 
himself, but at every available opportunity he 
presented his yellow countenance at the door 
of their carriage, to inquire, with abject hu- 
mility, whether he could get anything for Mr. 
Spence, or Mrs. Ralph, or the “dear baby” and 
nurse. Repeated refusals did not diminish his 
ardor. He only. narrowed his eyes to a sharper 
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line, and departed with a meek deprecatory 
sniff, which seemed to express that he felt him- 





self the smallest and meanest of mortals, and 
it would do him an infinite honor if the whole 
party condescended to make a door-mat of his 
miserable countenance, ‘Thus, like a long, yel- 
low cat gliding softly toward his prey, did 
Ephraim Byles accompany Lina Hatherleigh to 
her home. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


SEVEN or eight years have elapsed since our 
last chapter. Most of this time has been spent 
by Lina and her husband in Italy, while the 
boy, so long hoped for, has remained at home 
under the charge of his grandparents. Thus it 
is at the old Hall we find him now. 

“There is not a finer boy in Christendom,” 
said old Squire Hatherleigh with pride. ‘“ Just 
come and see how he sits that pony.” 

The lady he addressed, a fair, proud-looking 
woman, scarcely seeming more than fifty, al- 
though she was in truth nearer sixty, rose and 
gazed out of the noble gothic window upon a 
boy of five, who bravely managed his high- 
spirited pony as he galloped up the broad road 
leading through the park. 

In another moment the child, with his bright 
face flushed and glowing, and his blue eyes 
sparkling with the excitement of victory, pulled 
up the pony, with both his little hands upon the 
bridle, and made him stand still beneath the 
window. 

“Very well done, Ralph,” cried his grand- 
father. 

“Oh, grandpapa, I have had such a ride to- 
day! We have been up to the top of the great 
Tor, and I’ve seen the sea; but I did not see 
papa’s ship on it, though.” 

* But it is coming, my boy ; and then I fear 
you and I will have to part.” 

“* But I don’t mean to go,” said the boy, 
like Hatherleigh much better than Coryton.” 

At this instant he looked up and caught sight 
of the fair, proud face, standing out against the 
folds of the crimson window-curtain, and a 
slight chill seemed to pass over him. It was 
scarcely fear; and yet, in the momentary 
shadow which fell upon his brightness and hap- 
piness, there was something sadder than fear. 
It was that sorrowful wonder which haunts the 
heart of a child at discovering, that, amid all the 
love around him, there is one person withhold- 
ing love, one person whose eye looks on him 
with strange suspicion and reserve. In glanc- 
ing at Mrs. Hatherleigh it would seem as if the 
boy was uncertain how he would be received ; 
but when she smiled, he brightened instantly, 
and a warm flush covered his young cheeks. 

“You won’t let papa take me away from 
Hatherleigh—will you, grandmamma ?” he said, 
earnestly. 

‘* We must not keep you from your father and 
mother, if they wish to have you, Ralph,” she 
said, gently. 

The boy looked wistfully at his grandfather, 
and his small lip trembled. 

“*T wish papa’s ship was not coming home,” 
he said. ‘Here, Harry, take the pony. I’m 
going in now.” 

“Children’s thoughts are strange things,” 
said Mrs. Hatherleigh. ~ “‘I wonder why Ralph 
is sad atthe thought of his father’s return? 
Most boys would be delighted at the idea of a 
change, and the prospect of being again with 
their parents.” 

“ But, my dear, you must not forget the child 
has been more with us than with them,” re- 
turned the squire ; and, upon my word, I think 
he likes us better—I do, indeed.” 

“You are wrong to permit yourself to crow 
so fond of the child,” she observed, in a cold 
tone. “Is it likely that a son of Caroline 
Spence’s will turn out well? Don’t set your 
heart too strongly on this boy, lest he should 
break it,” PY 

‘* You are unfair, my dear, as you always are, 
when we discuss this subject,” returned the 
squire. 

“Unfair !” she repeated, sarcastically. ‘ Are 
you so weak as to use that expression regarding 
my opinion of Caroline Spence—a woman who 
met another lover clandestinely up to the very 
day she accepted your son—a woman who has 
deceived her father countless times, and who 
married from the vilest motives of worldliness, 
not scrupling for the sake of her ambition to 
sacrifice the only honest love she ever felt ?” 

“You are too hard, my dear—too hard,” said 
old Mr. Hatherleigh ; and he turned his newspa- 
per with a great rustle of the pages. 

**T am not hard enough,” resumed Mrs. Hath- 
erleigh. ‘‘ The truth is, you don’t know that 
woman as Ido. I have known and watched 
her from achild, when I pitied Peter Spence for 
having such a daughter.” 

“* But, after all, excepting some foolish freaks 
when she was a girl, what do we know against 
her?” asked her husband, with sudden serious- 
ness. ‘* The worst we can say is, that we sus- 
pect her motive in marrying Ralph, because she 
threw over some poor painter fellow, who 
hadn’t a penny, in order to take the squire’s 
son.” 

“Tt is not that only,” said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
“It is her low, deceitful nature to which I ob- 
ject ; it is the misersble, small scandal, of which 
she made herself the object, that I abhor ; and, 
above all, it is the absurd flirtations for which 
she was conspicuous, as Miss Spence, that I 
must say, as I have always said, that she is no 
fitting person to represent the honor of Hather- 
leigh.” 

“T can’t say you are wrong there, my dear,” 
returned the squire with a sigh. ‘* But since 
Ralph has married her, and it issuch an old story 
now, I don’t see what we can do, but make the 
best of it.” 

“‘ Certainly, Mr. Hatherleigh, let us make the 
best of it. The question is, What do you con- 
sider the best 7” she asked. 

“Why ask that now, Lucy?” he said, ir- 
resolutely. “I don’t see any neccessity for 
discussing this old, worn-out subject of Ralph’s 
marriage, at present,” 

‘No necessity !” she answered, a little scorn- 
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fully. ‘How can you say that, when any day 
may bring us the news of the arrival of your son 
and his wife, and when you know that you will 
be called upon then to decide how you will re- 
ceive them ?” 

‘“‘ Kindly, Lucy, my dear ; kindly, of course.” 

“Well, so let it be!” she said, with a deep 
sigh. ‘ Bat you must not expect me to be any- 
thing more than civil. I will ask her here now 
and then to a grand dinner, but I cannot prom- 
ise to be affectionate or familipr.” 

‘* Well, well,” responded the squire, “I be- 
lieve the grandeur will please her more than the 
affection would ; the question is, Will it content 
your son ?” 

‘** Ralph married to please himself,” said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, “‘and he must bear the conse- 
quences of a foolish choice, I told him fromthe 
first that he might make Caroline Spence his 
wife, but he could not make her my daughter,” 

“She won’t expect too much from you, my 
dear,” returned her husband, with unconscious 
sarcasm ; ‘but I think Ralph will not consent 
to a full reconciliation on any other terms than 
a proper recognition of his wife, and a reception 
befitting his and her position, es my son and 
daughter-in-law.” 

Mrs. Hatherleigh’s proud face flushed to the 
brow, and her lips quivered painfully. 

“You say all this because you have the love 
of an old man for his grandson,” she observed. 
“Tt is for the boy’s sake you are weak enough 
to talk of the child of Peter Spence and his 
kitchen-maid as your daughter.” 

** Not kitchen-maid, my dear,” said the squire 
—only lfousekeeper ; a thing which all ladies 
are, or ought to be ; and as to my love for the 
boy being the love of an old man, it is at least 
a love strong enough to stand by him, and it 
will. Moreover, I am not too old both to do 
and to mean what I say.” 

Mrs, Hatherleigh was a woman quick to per- 
ceive when she had gone too far. Her last words 
were indeed scarcely spoken before she felt they 
were injudicious; and during her husband’s 
speech she had drawn near to him, and laid her 
small, white, firm hand upon his arm, 

“Stephen,” she said, very gently, “I never 
ment to wound you by an allusion to your age. 
I was thinking merely of the cruelty of love— 
love between the aged and the very young, I 
mean. I know how often it proves the last and 
saddest wrench the human heart can feel, The 
boy you love so much will hate you, and forget 
you, or perphaps be taught by his mother to 
hate you.” 

“Do you know you say fearful things at 
times, Lucy ?”” returned Mr. Hatherleigh, with 
some excitement, “ Is it for this fancy that you 
steel your heart against the child as you do ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, firmly. ‘I confess it 
is. Iconfess that from Caroline Spence I ex- 
pect only a stab, and I look forward to her 
child being made a cause of torture to us 
both.” 

“T trust not,” said Mr. Hatherleigh, in a 
husky voice. “ He is as bright and good a boy 
as ever lived, and I can’t believe in his turning 
out a curse to us.” 

“Not the boy,” said his wife, hurriedly. “ But 
can’t you see how, through our love for him, 
his mother may hold her hand on our very 
hearts, and repay us for all the slight we have 
shown her these years past.” 

“T don’t believe her capable of such a 
thought,” he returned ; “ but I can understand 
now, why, with such an idea in your mind, you 
withhold your love from the child, as you evi- 
dently do.” 

“Are you aware,” sald Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
“that Augusta refuses to meet Mrs. Ralph, and 
will decline to come here, if she knows her to be 
a visitor.” 

Mr. Hatherleigh whistled in a dismayed way, 
but made no other reply. 

**Nor can you expect a Lady Augusta Cory- 
ton to notice a Caroline Spence,” said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. 

“Yes, I can,” returned the sturdy squire, 
‘“‘when both Lady Augusta Coryton and Caro- 
line Spence write their name Hatherleigh now, 
and are, in fact, sisters-in-law, whether my lady 
likes it or not.” 

Mrs. Hatherleigh’s fair, proud face grew very 
white, as her husband spoke thus; and then 
she said: 

‘* You may have forgiven Ralph his marriage, 
but I have not, and never can. Nay, Stephen, 
hear me out. If he had chosen the poorest girl 
living, who loved him, and who had faith, truth 
and honor for her dowry, I would have wel- 
comed her to my heart right willingly. But | 
should look in vain for these qualities in Caro- 
line Spence, and I know she married my son 
without ever loving him. There lies the true 
gall of this bitterness for me, Stephen. My 
poor boy was taken for his money and his ex- 
pectations, not for himself. Thefe were none 
but mercenary thoughts in the heart of his wife 
when she took him.” 

** Well, my dear, if we grant that the match 
on her side was worldly, and on his foolish, we 
must still come baek to the old truth, that we 
must make the best of it,” said the squire ; 
‘and so let us invite them to Hatherleigh, and 
forgive and forget the past.” 

“T will do as you wish,” she said, softly. 
“ A kind letter of invitation shall meet them at 
Southampton.” 

“Hang it! you know Ernest has only got 
girls.” 

With these last words the squire was gone, 
and Mrs. Hatherleigh, drawing her desk toward 
her, wrote a long letter to her eldest son ; and 
as she folded her letter, she said to herself : 

** My objections are a foreboding, a fear ; his 
are a settled hatred to the Spences; and he 
gives way only after years of waiting, when he 
sees there is no chance of Ernest’s having a 
son.” 

As the Hatherleigh postman went down the 
park with that letter in bis bag, there was a 
long shadow creeping toward the house, which 
wriggled on the grass, and wound itself round 





trees, more like a tail attached to the body of 
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Ephraim Byles than 4° the honest shadow of 
® man, ’ 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


Ar the top of the dell furthest from the Tors, 
and looking westward down the valley, stood a 
substantial cottage, built of stone, not pictur- 
esque in itself, but made so by the scenery 
around it, and, above all, by its garden and 
orchard, and the profusion of bright flowers 
clustering round its casements. 

This was Sunniehayes Cottage. It looked an 
earthly paradise, and its owner was Ephraim 
Byles. Not that Ephraim inhabited it by him- 

If. 
a. patronized his old father, Job Byles, and his 
three sisters, who all worked for him, and paid 
him for their board. 

In his youth old Job had been a serving-man, 
‘proud in heart and mind,” and may be, also, 
a little of a fox in stealth and greediness. He 
had been Lord Coryton’s gamekeeper, and, 
through this life-long habit of his of setting 
traps for unwary animals, perhaps it came that 
his son was born like a cat, sly of hand; watch- 
ful of eye, quick of ear, and greedy of heart. 
Old Job could sit all day patiently at a rabbit’s 
hole, or a badger’s cave ; and Ephraim, in his 
way, could be patient, too, and set his traps 
with a hand as smooth, as cunning, and as 
cruel as the most treacherous paw that ever 
unsheathed talon from a velvet case. Who can 
tell how much of this nature of his he owed to 
his father being a trapper? 

It was in the days of old Job’s pride that his 
daughters were born, and when his meek wife 
asked what the eldest should be called, he an- 
swered instantly, that, since his name was Job, 
his girls should be called after the daughters of 
Job. Accordingly they were christened re- 
spectively Jemima, Kezia, and Keren-happuch ; 
but this last being an utterly impossible name, 
it got gradually changed to Happy. So at this 
present time they were known as Miss Jem, 
Miss ’Ziar, and Miss ’Appy Byles. 

They had the same flexible nose as their fa- 
ther, with a twist at the tip; the same long, 
wiry mouth, made to hold pins, hooks, nails, 
and any other little hard commodity of that sort 
useful for baits or traps; the same sharp teeth, 
fit to crunch a rabbit’s head, or bite the life out 
of any other struggling creature; the same 
small, sharp eyes, and complexions of frizzled 
mahogany. This description was applicable to 
all three. Miss ‘Happy, the youngest, was not 
quite so frizzled and freckled as her sisters ; 
Miss Jem squinted ; and Miss ’Ziar had lost a 
front tooth, By these marks they were recog- 
nizable to their friends. 

As for meek Mrs. Job Byles, she had long 
gone to that rest which certainly her married 
life had never given her.. For Job and his chil- 
dren had been rather too much for Mrs. Byles ; 
metaphorically speaking, they had sharpened 
their teeth so often on her pale, smooth face, 
that it got cut up into wrinkles before its time ; 
and, in the same way, the little plump body 
was so continually the target for the wit, spirit, 
and talents of her brilliant husband and pro- 
geny, that at last it gave way suddenly,‘and 
broke down, never to be set up again. 

* * * ” * 


On the evening of the day on which Mrs. 
Hatherleigh wrote to her son, Job Byles sat by 
the fire mending an old trap. There was a 
potato cake baking on the hearth beneath a 
three-legged crock, and it smelt good. 

“Jem,” he cried to his eldest daughter, “I 
reckon this yeer caake is done.” 

“Then ye’re out o’ yer reckoning, snapped 
Miss Jem. “I know welleenough when I put 
*un under the crock and raked the aishes over 
‘un. I tell ‘ee he’ll be done to a minute when 
Ephraim do come in, and not afore.” 

“ Thee’st got a zharp tongue,” mumbled old 
Job; “‘and I'll lev’ ’ee alone—I will,” and he 
set to work again at his trap. 

At this moment Ephraim’s sly step shuffled 
over the threshold, and she held her peace. 

‘* Well, father,” said Ephraim. 

“Well, my son,” grinned old Job, “ how arr’ 
ee 

“Tired out,” returned Ephraim. ‘The way 
our old man has been going on to-day is worse 
than wasps’s nests, and that’s the truth. If it 
wasn’t for that pitfall I’ve told ’ee of so often, 
father, I do believe I should lose my temper. 
As it is, I keep as quiet as a lamb.” 

‘“*Mr. Spence don’t take you for a lamb, Eph- 
raim,” I should hope,” said Jemima. 

“It's no odds what he takes me for,” re- 
turned Ephraim, with a loud sniff. “I won- 
der, Jem, you can’t get tea ready against a fel- 
low comes in.” 

“Tea is ready, 
meekly. 

Ephraim gave a dissatisfied glance at the 
table, and sniffed contemptuously at the ra- 
dishes and brown bread and butter. 

Now, the potato cake being done, no longer 
gave out its delicious fragrance. So, when 
Jem took the bellows and blew the ashes away 
from the rim of the crock, and then turning it 
over, displayed the cake, crisp, brown and 
beautiful, there was a little smile of triumph on 
her face as she glanced at her brother. 

“T thought, Jem,” said Ephraim, with im- 
mense good temper, “ that you weren’t such a 
fool as to give a fellow only dry bread and but- 
ter. Come, let’s begin.” 

“ Wait till Lcall Happy and Kezia,” returned 
Jemima. 

“Wait! What should we wait for?” asked 
Ephraim, helping himself enormously, and fill- 
ing his mouth forthwith. ‘‘ Wait for nobody— 
that’s my motto.” 

Jemima, however, opened the door, and 
called to her sisters, and then there fell on the 
ear the faint tinkle of a very old piano feebly 
played, mingled with a qneer sort of chirruping, 
not by any means in time or tune with the ac- 
companiment. This was the two younger 
Misses Byles sing a duet. 

“There they go again!” said old Job, in a 
tone of exasperation. ‘It was a bad specyla- 


Ephraim,” said Jemima, 
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tion, Ephraim, when you boft thic ould cranky 
machine. However, there’s a deal of wires in 
’un, which will sarve for snares waun day, when 
I crack ‘un up, as I sartinly shall.” 

‘ What are you talking of, father ?” cried the 
little, thin, sharp vojce of Miss Kezia. “Why 
should you object to our having a piano? Eph- 
raim is managing clerk now at Mr. Spence’s. 
That’s a genteel position, and I don’t see why 
we sbould not be a little genteel in our own 
home.” 

“IT wish you'd be genteel in some other way,” 
retorted Job. ‘‘Seemin’ to me it eddn’t plea- 
sant for a man to fancy there’s pigs killing some- 
where round all day long.” 

To this compliment the musical sisters vouch- 
safed no reply. 

“Have some cake, Happy ?”” said Jem. 

‘No, thank you,” she replied ; ‘* potato cake 
issolow. I wonder, Ephraim, to see you eat- 
ing such vuigar stuff.” 

“T ain’t quite so genteel as te go and starve 
myself,” observed Ephraim. 

“Good gracious!” shrieked Miss Kezia; 
‘¢here’s Squire Hatherleigh at the gate, and his 
little grandson !” 

Ephraim’s narrow eyes turned greedily to the 
window, at this news, and a peculiar smile came | 
over his yellow face. 

‘And they are coming in!” exclaimed Miss 
Happy, in wonder. “Jemima, you must show 
them into the parlor.” 





CHAPTER X. 


WHEN Mr. Hatherleigh was ushered into the 
faint, fusty atmosphere of this genteel apart- 
meat by Miss Jemima Byles, he went straight 
to a tall niche, which was filled from floor to 
ceiling with stuffed specimens of old Job’s skill 
as a snarer, 

“Ah!” he said; “here’s the very hawk I 
have been wanting so long to fill up my collec- 
tion. How did your father get it ?” 

“He set a gin for it, sir, right up on top of 
Castle Wood. It broke its leg in the gin, and 
beat itself dreadfully. Its wings measured 
seven feet across when spread out,” said Je- 
mima, “Father didn’t happen to go to the 
trap for three or four days; that’s how. it beat 
itself so bad, and was so long dying that some 
of its feathers is spoiled.” 

The old sporting squire listened to this his- 
tory with an unmoved mien, but the child by 
his side shuddered. 

“My boy here,” said Mr. Hatherleigh, 
“wants your father to get him a young squir- 
rel.. Do you think he can ?” 

‘* He'll do that easy enough,” replied Jemima. 
“He can fetch a nest of young ones, and our 
cat will bring ’em up for you.” 

“There, Ralph, my lad, you'll have two or 
three squirrels instead of one,” said Mr. Hather- 
leigh, in his jolly, Western voice. ‘Is your fa- 
ther in, Miss Byles? I should be glad to speak 
to him.” 

In another instant the hunting squire and the 
old trapper stood side by side. 

Old Job had a tale to tell of every beast and 
bird in the tall case. 

“But you have an empty compartment here, 
Job,” said the squire. “That looksugly. You 
ought to catch some ‘varmin®’ or other to put 
in there.” 

“T means to, your honor,” returned Job. 
“There’s a tarnation otter in the river, which 
I’m arter, and hopes to'ketch. The times I’ve 
tried to trap thic slippery beast is past reckon- 
ing ; I warr’nt when I do find ’un in the gin, 
I'll skin *un alive for vengeance, I will.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Hatherleigh, carelessly, “I 
wish you success, Job, and hope I shall see that 
poacher of fish in the empty case one day.” 

** Poacher of fish, sure enough, sir,” continued 
Job. “None of the gentry round keeps otter- 
hounds, or we might hev a try at the varmint 
that way.” 

“You never snare a hare or a rabbit of my 
lord’s, I suppose, Job?” observed Mr. Hather- 
leigh, with the twinkle of a smile in his eye. 

“You shouldn’t ax sich a question as that, 
squire, of an ould keeper,” he answered, 
gravely. “Man and boy, I’ve lived on the 
Coryton lands sixty-three year, and never had 
no sich word said to me afore. My lord 
wouldn’t give me a pension, and the range of 
his woods, if he didn’t know Job Byles could 
be trusted.” 

“No offense, Job, I hope?” returned the 
squire. ‘'I was but jesting.” 

“T don’t like no sich jokes,” replied Job, 
grimly. “I’ve helped ketch too many poach- 
ers, in my day, to turn poacher myself in my 
ould age. I was the man that knocked Hart- 
row down when your honor’s under-keeper was 
killed—young Tarn.” 

“Ah! you were at that affair, were you, 
Job?” said Mr. Hatherleigh. ‘* That Hartrow 
was as hardened a rascal as ever lived.” 

“* None worse,” replied Job, “‘in the way of 
poaching. The parish is well rid of ’un.” 

‘“*T was determined to get the scoundrel con- 
victed,” continued the squire, warming with 
the subject ; “and I’m glad I’ve rid the coun- 
try of him altogether.” 

“ Kith and kin,” remarked Job, with a queer 
look glancing out of his sharp eyes. 

“No, not exactly that,” said Mr. Hatherleigh. 
‘Old Hartrow still lives on the heath. I dare 
say he owes me no good will, but I allowed him | 
to stay in his cottage, at my son’s request.” 

“Mr. Ernest’s ?” asked Job. 

“No; Mr. Ralph’s,” was the reply. 

“Ah, I thought Mr. Ernest wouldn’t give a 
helpin’ hand to a Hartrow,” said Job. “ He 
esn’t one of thic sort, nor Lady Augusta nei- 
ther. And I rayther expec’ ‘twas Mrs. Ralpb as 
axed her husband to give ould Hartrow his 
good word with you. She was always very 
thick with them Hartrows, bad lot though they 
be.” 

An expression of great annoyance clouded 
Mr. Hatherleigh’s face. Moreover, the tone of 
respect with which the old trapper named Lady 
Au rs) in mentioning Mrs. Ralph, to 





a sudden sense of hidden insolence or mystery, 
which was, of course, excessively disagreeable 
to the man who had, perforce, been obliged to 
accept her as a daughter-in-law. He turned 
abruptly to leave the little fusty parlor, but 
Job’s next speech arrested him at his first step. 

“The reason of their being so thick, you see, 
was that Hester Hartrow knew all about Miss 
Lina’s love affair with the young painter who 
stayed at the castle takin’ pictures of my lord 
and lady.” : 

“Hang the Hartrows, and the painter, and 
you too!” cried the angry squire. ‘“ What do 
you mean, man, by talking this rubbish to me ? 
Do you think I want to hear any of your low, 
lying slanders against Mrs. Ralph Hather- 
leigh ” 

“No offense, sir,” said Job, quite meekly. 
“ But ’t’eddn’t no slander of mine ; ’twas com- 
mon talk at the time, and no harm that I knows 
on. A young lady may have more lovers and 
more offers than waun,I s’pose. Most of ’em 
does, I reckon.” 

“ Well, don’t speak disrespectfully again to 
me of my son’s wife,” returned Mr. Hather- 
leigh, “and don’t mention her name in con- 
junction with those Hartrows. Bless my soul! 
why, that fellow Hartrow is a convicted felon. 
His name and that of Hatherleigh should never 
be spoken in the same breath.” 

The squire had talked himself into somewhat 
of a rage, and his great stalwart form towered 
threateningly over the small, wiry figure of the 
trapper, who began apologizing, in a frightened 
way, for his inadvertent words. 

“I never thought no harm, squire, I do as- 
sure ’e,” he said, cringingly. “It was aunly 
‘long with Hester Hartrow that Mrs. Ralph con- 
sorted in th’ ould time, and I’ve heerd say she 
was far above Lewis Hartrow, and ran away 
with ‘un from her own home somewhere up the 
country.. May be that was why Miss Spence was 
kind to her. And it eddn’t likely I shall ever 
put the names of Hatherleigh and Hartrow to- 
gither agin, since Hester is drowned, and th’ 
auld man is the aunly waun of the family left 
alive ; and Mrs. Ralph waient trouble herself 
about he, I reckon.” 

In spite of the cringing tone of this speech, 
there was a something in it, undefinable in 
words, which still further irritated Mr. Hather- 
leigh. 

“Hester Hartrow drowned?” he repeated, 
angrily. ‘That is utterly false !” 

“Is it, sure, sir?” replied Job, innocently. 
‘“*T always heerd she and her child was drowned 
going to Australy. Thic’s what I meant when 
I said your honor got rid of all the Hartrows, 
kith and kin. And a good thing too,” he has- 
tened to add, with a curious chuckle of enjoy- 
ment, ‘‘for I never wish to see a Hartrow at 
Hatherleigh.” 

“Tt is not likely that you will ever see one of 
that family get a cottage on my land, or on 
Lord Coryton’s either,” said Mr. Hatherleigh. 
* Nevertheless, I had nothing to do with the 
poacher’s wife going to Australia, and I happen 
to know she was not drowned. Old Hartrow 
had a letter from her not many days ago.” 

“Dear me, now, was she saved by some mer- 
racul when the ship was wrucked ?” asked Job. 

“*T have not troubled myself to inquire.” 

As Mr. Hatherleigh said this, he nodded care- 
lessly to Job Byles, but with so slight an incli- 
nation of the head, that it scarcely seemed a 
salutation; and, passing through the kitchen 
with his hat on his head, without a smile or a 
look at the three simpering Miss Byleses, he 
strode into the garden, and called loudly to his 
little grandson, Ralph, who was being shown 
around by Ephraim, 

‘* Ralph ! Ralph !” cried the voice of Mr. Hath- 
erleigh. 

“There’s grandpapa calling!” said the boy, 
struggling to free himself from Ephraim’s flabby 
hands. ‘ Let me go.” 

‘“*So you are called Ralph !” exclojmed Byles, 
pretending extreme wonder, as though he had 
only just become acquainted with this fact. 
* But I don’t think that’s yourname. Mr. Hath- 
erleigh isn’t calling you; it’s quite a mistake, 
you know. I expect you are only a little vil- 
lage boy dressed up, and you’ve got another 
name you won’t tell.” 

‘““What a great fool you are !” cried the child, 
with wide-open eyes, tugging angrily at Eph- 
raim’s yellow fingers. ‘‘ Everybody knows I 
am Ralph Hatherleigh. I am the sixth Ralph 
Hatherleigh ; I’ve heard grandpapa say so often. 
Let me go! Youare hurting me. I will be let 
go!” 

Snatching his little reddened hand from the 
clammy grasp which held him, the child ran 
forward in hot haste, but was instantly over- 
taken by Ephraim, who, with quite another 
voice and manner, soothed him with humble 
apologies and abject sniffs. 

‘““T was only in fun, Master Hatherleigh—I 
was, really. You must not mind me; it’s only 
my way. I am so fond of teasing, that I can’t 
help it sometimes. And please don’t tell grand- 
papa—there’s a dear, kind, noble little gentle- 
man.” 

Ephraim appeared to find a sort of pleasure 
in uttering these epithets, finishing his appeal 
with a sniff and a smile which would have 
tempted an honest man to knock him down. 

‘“‘Tam no tell-tale,” said the child. “I shall 
say nothing to grandpapa.” 

“Ralph! Ralph!” cried Mr. Hatherleigh 
again. ‘* Where the deuce is the boy gone ?” 

“Here we are, sir!” exclaimed Byles with 
cheerful humility. ‘‘I am so sorry, sir, to have 
kept you waiting; but Master Hatherleigh was 
so uncommon pleased looking at the guniea- 
pigs, and the ferrets, that he couldn’t tear him- 
self away when he heard you calling. You are 
not angry, I hope, sir ?” 

“Another time, Ralph, you'll obey me in- 
stantly,” said Mr. Hatherleigh. 

‘* Dear me! of course he will, sir—won’t you, 
Master Hatherleigh ? May I lift the little gen- 
tleman on his pony, sir? There! he’ll make a 
fine bold rider and hunter one of these days— 
like his grandfather.” 

And Byles twisted his face into an expression 





an inflexion of voice which struck the ear with 


of intense admiration, and smiled and sniffed 
as if he considered himself some lower animal, 
whose flesh and blood were of quite an inferior 
sort to the patrician clay he was contemplating. 

Thank you,” said the squire, as Ephraim’s 
officious fingers adjusted the reins, and held 
the stirrup meekly, as the boy settled himself 
in his saddle. “ You are to have your squirrel, 
Ralph. Good-evening, Mr. Byles.” 

The squire spoke but roughly, for he was 
chafed by Job’s saucy mention of that black 
poacher, Hartrow ; nevertheless, Ephraim ac- 
cepted his salutation as a beggar might a jewel 
flung by a king’s hand, taking it up, as it were, 
with servile gratitude, though it be fallen in the 
mud ; and then, with a sly gleam in his narrow 
eyes, he watched the pair ride away. 











PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 
Rosa Bonuevur has bought a menagerie. 


Serrano, the Spanish Regent, is a slave to 
opium, 


Dumas tries to live comfortably on $1,000 a 
week—and can’t. 


A monument to King Pedro IV. was inau- 
gurated at Lisbon recently. 


Anse Peyron, the celebrated Coptic scholar, 
has died at Turin, in his eighty-fifth year. 


Proressor Henry, the American sayan, is 
going to Europe in quest of science and health. 


Tue Emperor of Austria is said to be ut- 
terly despondent as to the future of his dynasty, 


Apmirat Farracot is to deliver the prizes 
to the Annapolis Naval Academy graduating class, 


Tue model of the equestrian statue of Gene- 
ral Lyon, has be en placed on exhibition in St, Louis. 


Tue Empress of Russia has a special pas- 
sion for roses, and her conservatories are full of them. 


ApsiraL Farracutr has been re-elected 
President of the Military Order of the United States, 


Tue Rev. Charles Kingsley, preacher, essay- 
ist, and novelist, has been appointed Dean of Roches- 
ter. 


Tue Duke of Beaufort lias a sweet disposi- 
tion. He has eaten a pound of sugar a day for forty 
years. , 

Generat Kiipatrick, our Minister to Chili, 
has ponignes, and is on his way home in very poor 
health. 


Jupce Lyman Trematn, of Albany, has re- 
turned from Europe, with health almost entirely re- 
stored. 


Tue Pope threatens extreme measures 
against the American Bishops who quit their posts at 
Rome. - 


Spureeon no longer enjoys his £800 per 
year income America furnished him for his anti- 
slavery sermons. 


Jerome Bonaparte has been confined for 
some time in Baltimore, Md., by a cancer in his throat. 
He is now improving. 


Berore leaving Paris for London, Malle. 
Nilsson received from Napoleon the Third, a group of 
daisies in diamouds. 
Gaston Manrcet, editor of the Republican 
paper Rappel, died in Paris lately, of the prevailing 
epidemic, small-pox. 


Mrs. Grant recently invited thirty-five 
misses to the White House, to lunch with Nellie, just 
before an afternoon reception. 


THE new pelace just finished for the Khe- 
dive at Ramleh, near Alexandria, at a cost of $200,- 
000, has been destroyed by fire. 


MApDEMOISELLE Pustowostrow, who, during 
the last Polish insurrection, was Adjutant to General 
Langiewiez, died lately at Constantinople. 

Hon. Georce Tresets, of Troy, has given 
the Orphan Asylum of that city $5,000 as a memorial 
of his deceased daughter, Mrs. John Hobart Warren. 

Proressor N. N. Nixzs, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., has been elected —— of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Diocese of New Hampshire, in place 
of the late Bishop Chase. 


Tue Hungarian President of the Ministry, 
Count Julius Andrassy, has given to the Hungarian 
dramatic poet, Karl Hugo, an annuity of six hundred 
florins out of his own purse. 


Tue prize of five thousand francs given 
every ie? in Belgium for the encouragement of 
Flemish literature, has been awarded to M. Henri 
Conscience, the novelist. 


Ex-Qveen IsaBe.ia is very much concerned 
about the loss of the famous golden rose which the 
Pope presented to her some time ago, and which was 
recently stolen from her, 


Dr. Newman, of the Metropolitan Metho- 
dist Church, Washington, on invitation of Brigham 
Young, will deliver his sermon on “ Polygamy at Salt 
Lake City,” in August. 


Governor Ranpo.pen has* appointed Dr. 
John McClean, formerly President of Princeton Col- 
lege, as trustee of the New Jersey State Normal 
School, vice Judge Field, deceased. 

Hon. J. B. Frissie, of Velialo, Oal.; offers 
fifty acres of land, and half the value of three hun- 
dred acres more, to the Odd Fellows of that State, for 
a home and college of that Order. 


H H. Watwace, a_ well-known and re- 
spected member of the press, and for several years 
past assistant in the Associated Press office in Boston, 
died recently after a brief illness. 


Masor Morris L. Cuester, a colored man, 
formerly of Harrisburg, Penn., but who was educated 
in Liberia, Africa, was admitted to the English baron 
the 30th of April, as a barrister at law. 


Carr. Marruew Hoyt, the oldest pilot of 
Boston, died a few days ago, aged seventy-nine years. 
He was a pilot in the war of 1812, and witnessed the 
famous engagement between the Chesapeake and the 
Shannon. 


A pecree of King Victor Emanuel has or- 
dained the formation at Milan of a oupertee school of 
agriculture, for the purpose of perfecting the instruc- 
tion at present given in the technical and special 
schools for farming, and of forming professors. 


Queen Vicrorta will offer, in competition to 
the female artists of all nations, a prize of a thousand 
francs for the best fan, painted or carved, by a lady 
under twenty-five years of age, to be exhibited at the 
International Exhibition of next year. 


Tae venerable Dr. Sprague, who has re- 
signed the pastoral charge of the Second Presbyterian 


Church in Albany, N. Y., and has taken up his resi 
dence in Flushing, pu a@ note regret: his in- 
ability to call upon and bid farewell to all his friends, 


He was connected with that church forty-one ycars, 





and is now seventy-five years old. 
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NEW YORK STATE.—LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE MONUMENT TO BARON STEUBEN, A GENERAL IN THE ARMY OF THE REVOLUTION.—FROM A SKETCH BY SIXTUS CEARLES KAPFF— SEE PAGE 222. 


THE COMING MAN. 
BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


Tue Chinese have great respect and venera- | 
tion for the dead, both of present and past gen- | 
erations. In every house in China the ancestral 
tablets are carefully preserved, and one of the | 
earliest lessons given to a youth is to honor the | 
memory of those who have gone before him. | 
Many houses have private temples, where wor- 
ship is given before the ancestral shrine, and 
the old and young make frequent visits to these 
household altars to offer up their prayers. 
Every Chinese desires that his bones shall rest 
with those of his parents, and when he goes to 


a foreign country he stipulates that, in case he | 


AF al 


ee ne 





FRONT VIEW OF THE YACHT AMERICA AS SHE NOW LIES IN THE DRY-DOCK IN THE 


1 dies abroad, his body, or at all events his bones, ; proval. 


shall be taken home. 
Chinese for their native land, is not equaled by | 


Europe or America. This love is due, in great | 
measure, to the veneration of the Chinese for | 
their ancestors ; they do not stop with their pa- | 
rents, but they go back many generations, and | 
it is not unusual to hear a Chinese speak in the | 
most affectionate and familiar way of a member 


of his family who existed a hundred, or it may | ican would think of preparing, but it is one of 


be five hundred yearsago. One great incentive 
| to good deeds is the knowledge that a meritori- 
| ous life will reflect credit upon one’s predeces- | 
| sors. They will be specially honored if their | 
descendant makes his career notably good, and | 
the spirits of the deceased are supposed to be | 
constantly present to smile upon him with ap- 
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children. But, in China, there are certain titles 


| any other people, certainly not by any nation of | that are hereditary the other way—to use a Hi- 


bernicism—-and when a man has obtained dis- 
tinction, the credit goes, not to his children, but 
to his ancestors. They are honored, and the son 
is happy on their account quite as much as on his 
own. 

A coffin is about the last thing that an Amer- 


the first things that a Chinese makes ready after 
he has reached the meridian of life.. Many peo- 
ple make the designs ‘for their coffins, and pre- 
pare the inscriptions for them, so that their 
good deeds will not be overlooked. The coffin 
is as elaborate as the owner can afford to makeit, 
and he frequently keeps it in the house for 


| 
| 
| 


In Europe titles are hereditary, and, years, where it can be admired by visitors. 
Probably the love of the | the rank that a man obtains descends to his | Wood is very scarce in China, and much of the 


lumber for the manufacture of coffins comes 
from Mongolia and the extreme north of the 
empire.. A great deal is imported from Califor- 
nia and Oregon, and many a Chinese gentleman 
is at this day slumbering calmly in a coffin 
whose material was grown on the American 
coast of the Pacific Ocean. With the belong- 
ings of the dead ever near them, the Chinese 
have less fear of the end of life than is custom- 
ary among the people that call themselves more 
enlightened. They have little dread of death, 
partly because of their religion, and partly be- 
cause they know that through it they will join 
the ancestors for whom they have so deep and 
abiding love. The commandment “ Honor thy 
father and mother” is much better observed in 
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pagan China than in Christian 
Europe and America. 

During a year after the death 
ot a relative, the Chinese make 
frequent visits to the grave, and 
deposit articles of food there for 
the deceased person to eat. Cups 
of tea and wine are thus left, 
and so are cakes, meat, and 
fruit. One of the most frequent 
offerings is a cooked chicken or 
duck; sometimes it is cut into 
pieces, and a pair of chop-sticks is 
left near it, while on othe: occa- 
sions itisleft whole. Many things 
are thrown into a box at the head 
of the grave, and if the spirits of 
the dead do not consume the food, 
the rats will be sure to do the 
work for them. The birds that fly 
around the cemetery are certain 
of being well fed, and they are 
generally found there in abun- 
dance. The offerings correspoud 
to the means of the giver, and 
very often a family wiil go hungry 
in order that a deceased friend 
may be properly fed. Many of 
the people believe taat tne offer- 
ings are eaten by those for whom 
they are intended; all the Chi- 
hese are not thus superstitious, 
and when questioned about the 
custom, they say, ‘*Our ancestors 
did so before us. We cannot do 
differently, else we should show a 
lack of reverence.” Men and wo- 
man alike join in observing the 
ceremonials due to the dead, and 
very often the latter are the 


most constant visitors to the 
tombs. : 
No one can enter a Chinese 


temple, whether public or private, 
Without observing the odor .of 
incense, which is almost con- 
stantly burning. Incense is offered 
on Many occasions —at weddings, 
funerals, consecratious, and in the 
every-day service that is made in 
the houses and temples. Religion 
enters closely into the life of the 
people ; and even the thief, before 
he plunders a house,or after he 
has done so, may visit a temple to 
ask the blessing of heaven. At 
funerals, great quantities of pray- 
ere are burned; and, on ordinary 
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occasions, the consumption is 
very liberal. The prayers are 
written or printed on red or yellow 
paper. Sometimes they are burn- 
ed by the dozen, but the usual 
way is to attach them to sticks, 
and place them upon an altar. 
Another way isto place the prayer 
on a mural tablet, and burn the 
paper strips beforeit. The prayer 
is supposed to be carried heaven- 
ward with the smoke and flame, 
and the worshiper watches it in- 
tently, as he sees it burn and 
disappear. 

The use of fire by the Chinese in 
the ceremonies of religion is anal- 
ogous to its use by the adherents 
of the Catholic Church, and espe- 
cially ofits Eastern branch. Those 
who contend that Buddhism and 
Christianity had a common ori- 
gin, frequently point to this and 
other points of resemblance in 
proof of their claim. 


THE YACHT AMERICA. 
For several weeks past, the 
Government has been at work 
upon the famous yacht America, 
now in the dry dock of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, making ex- 
tensive alterations, and putting 
her in thorough sea-going order. 
The America was built in New 
York in 1851, for the express pur- 
pose of competing with the squad- 
ron of the Thames Royal Yacht 
Club for the championship of the 
seas, and was the first vessel ot 
her class to cross the occan. 
Winning the cup in this race, she 
at orce effected acomplete change 
in the system of yacht building. 
Her swiftness and = siight 
draught fitted her peculiarly for 
contraband traffic, and for some 
time she was used as a slaver in 
carrying negroes between the 
West Indies and the United States. 
At the breaking out of the civil 
war, she was transformed into a 
blockade-runner, and her namo 
was changed to the Wanderer. 
Having done good service to the 
Confederacy in this capacity, she 
was f@nally sunk on the ap- 
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proach of the Federal gunboats, and after- 
ward raised by them. As she was still in good 
condition, she was used for a dispatch-boat 
until the close of the war, and was then sta- 
tioned at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
whence she was recently ordered to Brooklyn 
for repairs. 

Her model was, in many respects, directly 
the opposite of the best established principles 
of naval architecture at the time she was built, 
and, though she has been slightly altered, her 
form is still the same as when she was {first 
launched. Drawing ten feet of water aft, she 
tapers away forward to about half that draught, 
and is entirely without gripe. Aft, her keel is 
about thirty inches deep, diminishing in depth 
forward, and gradually ascending in a graceful 
curve into cut-water and stem. In size she is 
much smaller than most of the yachts which 
are now built. Her tonnage is one hundred 
and seventy-five tons ; extreme length, ninety- 
four feet; length of keel, eighty-two feet ; 
breadth of beam, twenty-two feet six inches ; 
depth of hold, nine feet. She has twenty-one 
tons of ballast built and tightly wedged in her 
sides, and, as she ohly requires as much more, 
it can easily be stowed away without taking up 
all the spare room, 

She has experienced so much rough usage 
above and beneath the water, that it has been 
found necessary to make the work of repair 
very strong and extensive. Her masts have 
been taken out, and are to be replaced by new 
ones. The copper has all been removed from 
the bottom, and the keel is being replaced by 
another and lighter one. The interior arrange- 
ments are being but slightly altered. They are 
all well adapted to secure comfort and conve- 
nience. The fore-cabin is twenty-one by eight 
feet, with fourteen berths (seven on either side), 
and two staterooms for the captain and mate. 
The fore-cabin is ventilated by a circular 
skylight, three feet in diameter. Before the 
war, her cabins were handsomely furnished and 
finished ; but now they present by no means an 
elegant appearance. The galley and cook’s 
room are situated between the fore and aft 
cabins. Her rigging will be the same as before. 
She is to carry three standing sails, jib foresail, 
and mainsail, and also a main gaff topsail. Her 
foremast will be seventy-nine feet six inches ; 
mainmast, eighty-one feet ; bowsprit, thirty-two 
feet, only seventeen of which will be outboard. 

Although the America has doubtless seen her 
best days, yet, when again fitted up, she will 
not have lost all those qualities which have 
given her a world-wide fame, and certainly de- 
serves a better fate than carrying dispatches 
for the Navy Yard, or serving as a school-boat 
for midshipmen. 








THE LAYING OF THE CORNER- 
STONE OF THE MONUMENT TO 
BARON STEUBEN. 


Tue foundation-stone of the monument to be 
erected to the memory of Baron Steuben in the 
beautiful little wood, which, as the Baron willed 
it, is to be reserved forever as “free soil”—in 
Steuben County, N. Y., was laid with ceremo- 
nies of much interest, on Wednesday, June lst. 
This monument forms a tribute of respect of the 
Steuben Schutzen of New York city, and cost 
$3,500. 

The grounds in which the remains of Baron 
Steuben have rested for the last forty-six years, 
and in which they are to rest for the future, are 
situated about half a mile northeast of where he 
spent the closing years of his life. To aid in 
the erection of a church on the ground pre- 
sented him by the State of New York, the Baron 
donated the use of fifty acres, on condition that 
five acres of it should. be set apart, fenced in, 
and kept in a wild state, as his final resting- 
place. Since then, no ax nor spade have been 
permitted to mar the beauty of the spot, until 
the preparations for this ceremony were com- 
menced. 

The monument will be fifteen feet in height, 
the foundation resting eight feet deep, and the 
base covering [fourteen feet. The body will be 
of rough stone, cut in the vicinity. The sur- 
mounting shaft will be of granite, cut some- 
what after the Gothic style, but with a severer 
simplicity. Upon it will rest a crown of oak 
leaves—symbolic of the man. Beneath this 
will be a circle of thirteen stars, representing 
the States of the Confederation for which Steu- 
ben fought. Upon the body ofthe monument will 
be cut the old Stenben coat-of-arms, and below 
this will be placed the old marble slab which 
served to mark the former resting-place of the 
Baron. The simple inscription upon this—con- 
sisting of name, birth, and date of death—will 
be the inscription for the new monument. The 
slab will also serve as a door, from which the 
inside of the monument will be reached. 

The delegation from Utica, N. Y., about 1,000 
strong, were met at Remsen by the farmers of 
the surrounding country, who generously con- 
veyed the visitors to the grounds in Steuben, 
about four miles distant, and back again, free 
of charge. 

The procession was about two miles long. 
The number who witnessed the ceremonies was 
about 5,000. The assemblage was called to 
order by Governor Seymour. A prayer was 
made in Welsh by Dr. Robert Everett, the aged 
pastor of the Welsh Congregational Church in 
Steuben. A speech was then made by. Siptus 
Carl Kapff, President of New York Steuben 
Schutzen, giving a history of the movement to 
erect the monument. 

After an eloquent discourse by Ex-Governor 
Seymour, he proceeded to lay the corner-stone ; 
after which General Franz Sigel made a stirring 
speech in German. The vocal exercises were 
conducted by the New York Liederkranz. 








Dr. Rapzrzewsxt1, of Louvain, has discovered 
@ new substance of a waxy nature in straw. This 
wax is a white solid body, insoluble in water and the 
caustic alkalies, but easily dissolved tn alcohol and in 
vther. 











SILVER PLATED WARE. 


Tue gigantic strides which have been made 
in some trades in this country within a comparatively 
short period are astonishing, when we consider the 
difficulties that have been surmounted. The history 
of the Meriden Britannia Company is a striking illus- 
tration. This company started business twenty-five 
years since, with 4 small capital and a few workmen ; 
but energy was at the back of it, and they have gone 
on building factory after factory, until at present they 
are the owners of seven, the size of which may be 
judged, when we state that they cover over six acres 
of ground, and give employment to some thousand 
workmen. The goods manufactured by this company 
have a very large sale, and are known the world over, 
being superior in quality and finish to anything now 
in the market, whether American or foreign. We 
would instance the following articles: Electro plated 
forks and spoons, which are made by a new process 
that deposits the silver about three times the usual 
thickness on the parts most exposed to wear, adding 
to the durability, and making them good for at least 
double the ordinary length of wear. The Porcelain- 
Lined Baking-Dish bakes thoroughly in all parts, and 
the silver receptacle into which it is placed forms a 
double wall, by which the heat is retained longer than 
in any other ; it is both stylish and beautiful. The 
National Coffee-Pot is superior to anyfhing we have 
ever seen ; it makes a cup of coffee that would glad- 
den the heart of a Turk. The Porcelain-Lined Ice 
Pitchers are the greatest improvement that has been 
made in this article. Dr. S. Dana Hayes, State As- 
sayer of Massachusetts, to whom it was submitted 
for analysis, speaks in very strong terms of these lin- 
ings, such as freedom from odors, extreme cleanli- 
ness, and the absence of all injurious materials. The 
porcelain is put on wrought iron when at a high heat; 
it has a smooth surface, and is entirely free from 
everything poisonous ; a certificate accompanies each 
pitcher. Taken altogether, it supplies a want long 
felt, The salesrooms are at No. 199 Broadway, and 
manufactories, at West Meriden, Connecticut. 








THE GREAT MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN 
NEW YORK. 


Tue great event of the musical year will be 
the Musical Jubilee and Beethoven Festival, to be 
held during the week commencing June 13th, and 
ending Saturday the 18th, at the American Institute 
Coliseum, The most extraordinary combizations 
have been arranged to give éclat to this grand musi- 
cal effort of New York, and enormous sums have been 
expended to secure every artist of eminence within 
the limits of the United States. We have not space to 
give their names, but on reference to the advertise- 
ment, there will be found the most extraordinary 
agglomeration of talent ever concentrated at one time- 

Tue chorus is to number over three thousand sing- 
ers, representing the most important societies, includ- 
ing the famous Handel and Hayden, of Boston, with 
its conductor, Carl Zerrahn. The orchestra will num- 
ber nearly six hundred instrumental virtuosi, besides 
four great regimental bands, and a colossal organ, 
built by Erben. The programmes include symphonies, 
overtures, and other grand selections, from the great 
masters ; operatic ensembles, sustained by the best 
artists ; the oratorios, “‘Messiah,”’ ‘‘Creation,” and 
“ Elijah,” besides many great choruses and chorals, 
together with those popular features of the anvils 
end the artillery, which Mr. Gilmore introduced with 
such marvelous success at the great Jubilee Festival 
in Boston, last year. 

This is a mere sketch of the Programme, the details 
of which, present many other features of remarkable 
interest and attraction ; but we have saki enough to 
show that this Festival will exceed in magnificent 
proportions, anything ever before attempted or even 
dreamed of in New York city. That it will create a 
profound sensation throughout the country cannot be 
doubted ; it will cali in tens of thousands from the 
surrounding States, and every city, town and village 
within a circuit of a hundred miles, will be half- 
emptied to swell the vast crowds, that will throng 
into the American Institute Coliseum, during the days 
and evenings of the Festival performances. 

We recognize the importance of the occasion ; the 
greatness of the Artistic Combinations pr ted ; the 


surance Company, of New York, and consider our 
duty undone without enjoining upon all heads of fam- 
ilies the paramount duty, at once of securing to those 
dependent upon them a timely provision through the 
blessed instrumentality of life insurance. The time 
will come when all who are induced to do so will be 
more than thankful for it. Scripture saith: “ But if 
any provide not for his own, especially they of his 
own house, he heath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.”” And how can this provision be bet- 
ter accomplished than by an insurance upon your life 
in a good life insurance company? and where can se- 
curity be had better than in the Government Security 
Life Insurance Company, who register all their poli- 
cies, and make special deposits of Government bonds, 
or bonds and mortgages, with the State of New York, 
for the safety of policy-holders? Take our advice, 
and remember delays, are dangerous. 








Prattnum.—When Mr. Woods, an assay- 
master in Jamaica, discovered amongst his gold a 
metal that gave him much trouble, and to which the 
name of “platinum” is now given, he little knew 
that it was destined to work a revolution in the whole 
range of chemical manufactures. Thus, indeed, it 
was to be, and in this way. Few chemical manufac- 
tures can be efficiently carried on without the aid of 
oil of vitriol, directly or indirectly ; and before the dis- 
covery of platinum, every drop of oil of vitriol had to 
be distilled from vessels of glass. The danger, the 
labor, and the expense of this may easily be imagined. 
Platinum retorts have made the case easy. Oil of vit- 
riol can now be bought at about two cents the pound. 
To specify a tithe of the manufacturing utilities of oil 
of vitriol would fill a volume. Amongst other applli- 
cations, we are not to forget its use in agriculture. 
Most artificial manures involve the use of oil of vitriol 
in one way or another. When the reader is informed 
that mummy bones are exported from Egypt to be 
half dissolved in oil of vitriol, and in this condition ap- 
plied toland in England, he may come to realize the 
curious connection between a precious metal, the 
bones of some two-thousand-year dead-and-buried 
Egyptian Pharaoh, and our daily bread. Who knows 
how many Britishers, ere this, have breakfasted or 
dined on the elements that once made up the Egypt 
a — who ruled in Egypt when Joseph went into 
the pit? 


Tuenz are at present in Paris 4,730 coffee- 
house establishments, of which there are twenty 
confined exclusively to making ices, sherbets, puffs, 
etc., for balls and parties. There are, besides, 64 con- 
cert- . The coffee-houses proper employ from 
eight to ten thousand persons, and their gross receipts 
amount to 120,000,000 francs a year. The favorite 
— of these establishments are the Halles, Palais 

yal, Porte Saint Martin, Madelaine a la Bastille—in 
which latter there are 142—and the Strasbourg. All 
the best coffee-houses are situated at La Villette. In 
a majority of the coffee-houses the salary of the wait- 
ers is paid by the habitues, by means of what is called 
the pourboire. The amount of pourboires given in 
the 4,730 coffee-houses of Paris is computed at five 
million francs a year. 

Every revolution that has occurred since 
1787 has taken place during the reigns of Popes of the 
name of Pius. Louis XVI. was decapitated during 
the reign of Pius VI.; Napoleon constituted himself 
Emperor during that of Pius VII. ; and the two revo- 
lutions of the French Empire took place under the 

e Pope; Charles X. was dethroned under Pius 
VIIL; and lastly, Louis Philippe lost his crown under 
the present Pope, Pius LX. 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

* *°#* “T have used the Grover & Baker Sewing- 
Machine in my family for about eight years, and ti 
has been thoroughly tested by every member of m 
family able to use a machine, and they all agree with 
me in pronouncing it the best machine for a family in 
use. It is, 1 think, more remarkable for its simplicity, 
durability and strength of stitch than any other ma- 
chine.’— Wm. Duke, Danville, Ky. 





ow to et oung— ixteen.—Don't 
pelt or use vile i. Fores, imply apply 
jagan’s Magnolia Balm upon your face, neck and 
hands, and use Lyon’s Kathairon upon your hair. 
The Balm makes your complexion pearly, soft and 
natural, and you can’t tell what didit. It removes 
freckles, tan, sallowness, ring-marks, moth-patches, 
etc.; and in place of a red, rustic face, you have the 
marble purity of an exquisite belle. It gives to mid- 
die age the bloom of perpetual youth. Add these 
effects to a splendid head of hair produced by the 
Kathairon, and a lady has done her best in the way of 
adornment. Brothers will have no spinster sisters 
when these articles are around, 








grandeur of the works embraced in the programme, 
and acknowledge the unquestionable ability of the 
conductors, into whose charge the several musical 
departments have been given, and we see no opposing 
element that can arise to interfere with the perfect 
success of this magnificent enterprise. 








Crystat Sprinc Curr.—This elegant Hotel 
and Cure is situated in Yates County, N. Y., eight 
miles from Starkey Station, which is about-midway 
between Canandaigua and Elmira, on the Northern 
Central Railroad. Communicatian from Starkey with 
the Springs by every train. This institution, although 
in its infancy, takes rank among the first in the 
country, by its waters performing the most miracu- 
lous cures of all forms of disease. It has been partic- 
ularly successfal in Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Gravel, 
Dropsy, Kidney Complaints, Catarrh, Scrofula, in all 
its forms, General Debility, etc. It will positively 
eradicate Erysipelas in its worst stages, and it also 
thoroughly cleanses and purifies the blood. The 
medical properties of this wonderful Spring are inval- 
uable. By the analysis of Professor J. Towler, of the 
Medical College of Geneva, N. Y., they are found to 
contain Protoxide of Iron, Iodine, Magnesia, Soda, 
Lime, and many other valuable medicinal ingredients, 
Dr. H. S. DIMOOK, a thorough and efficient physician, 
has the supervision of the medical department ; vapor 
and all kinds of baths given from the medicated spring. 
The Hotel is situated in a delightful country, abound- 
ing in beautiful drives and magnificent rural scenery. 
In the immediate vicinity are four beautiful Lakes, 
which afford an abundance of excellent fishing. The 
house was erected about two years since; has capacity 
for about three hundred guests; rooms large and airy, 
new and finely furnished. The table is supplied with 
the best products of the country, and cannot be sur- 
passed. No pleasenter home for a summer resort for 
those in health, as well as invalids, can be found. 
Everything done to conduce to both health and plea- 
sure. Terms very moderate. Full particulars as to 
terms, references, and testimonials; also route 
whereby to reach the Springs, and all other informa- 
tion, can be obtained in a circular, which will be sent 
immediately, upon application to the proprietors, 
WRIGHT & SMITH, Crystal Spring, Yates Co., N. Y. 








A Worp To Tae Wisr.—We call the particu- 





lar attention of our army of readers to the card, in 
unother column, of the Govcerument Security Life In- 











For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations from the 
Face. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., N. Y. Sold by Druggists everywhere. . 





GENTS WANTED—SAMPLES FREE—$30 TO $60 
per week guarranteed to either sex. Goods new, 
and as staple as four. Send 6c. for return postage. 
D. G. LININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago. 
7167-70 


F YOU HAVE NOT READ “HIb- 
DEN AWAY,” get No. 262 of FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY GORNER, and begin it at once. A 
fine art-picture—“ Wait for Me,”’ is given gratis. 


VINEGAR. 








HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 





out w drugs. For circulars, address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 
] VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches. 


r A WEEK paid agents in a new busi- 
$60 ness. Addrees Saee levetly Co., Saco, Me. 


oS EERS290 FOR 1ECLASS TOE 
= SENT ON TRIAL_CINCULARS MAILED FREE. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CU 











Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
fr nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


A HANDSOME FULL GILT PHOTO- 
‘graph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents ; 5 fo 1; $2.25 i 
dozen. Circulars free. Address CHARLES SEY- 
MOUR, Holland, N. Y. 











PBANE LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER contains every weck the portrait and biog- 
raphy of a distinguished American who owes 

his success to his own unaided exertion. 








SUIT AND MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., 


BROADWAY AND I9TH STREET. 
LINEN AND PIQUE TRAVELING SUITS. 
EMBROIDERED BAPTISTE SUITS 
FRENCH POPLIN SUITS. 

RICH BLACK SILK MANTELS AND SUITS, 
CHINE AN ID SHADED SILK ROBES, WITH FRINGED 


38, 





ALSo, 
A Splendid Variety of 
CHANTILLY LACE, and LAMA LACE POINTES and 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, &c. 
SUMMER AND SEASIDE SHAWLS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


BAREGE, CHALLIE, SHETLAND, GRENADINE, A} 
OTHER VARIETIES IN SUMMER SHAWLA 


RANGING FROM $3 AND UPWARD, 


The latest novelty in SEASIDE WRAP, 
REVERSIBLE ee SHAWLS AND BOUR- 
VOUS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Altman Bros, & Co,, 


331 & 333 Sixth Avenue, 


WILL OPEN 
New Sash Ribbons, 


REDUCED PRICES. 


250 CARTONS, BLACK & COLORED, at 75 cts. & $1. 
1000 PIECES, at 50 cents a yard, worth 80 cents, 
5000 PIECES, all New Shades at Bargains, 








BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS!! 
10 PIECES GROSGRAINSILK - - at $1.30, 
oa «8 ue better at “1.60, 
VERY BESTGRADE - - + - at 2.25, 


Dress Goods! Dress Goods! 
ALL NEW GOODS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 
Reduced Half Cost, 


Grenadines and Foulards Cheap. 
27. INCH POPLINS REDUCED TO 45 cents. 
OUR 50 CENT GOODS REDUCED TO 37 cents. 


FULL LINE PICQUES & WHITE GOODS 


Hor Summer Suits. 


Parasols! Parasols! 


4,000 PONGEES JUST IN AT $1.00, THE LAST LOT 
ALL SOLD. . 


Our Dressmaking Department 


NOW OPEN AND FILLS ORDERS. ALL MARKED 
IN PLAN FIGURES, 


Altman Bros. & Oo., 331 & 333 Sixth Ave. 


THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS is 
the best and cheapest press 
ever made, with which to 
DO YOU OWN 
PRINTING, and is second 
to none for the use of Gen- 
‘eral Job Printers. In- 
comparably the best present 
that could be made to a boy 
orgirl, Prices of Presses, 
$15, $30, $32, $50. Send for full Circular, with 
testimonials and specimens of type and printing, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 FepERAL 
St., Boston, Mass., or to C. C. THURSTON, No. 16 
College Place, New York ; KELLY, HOWELL & LUD- 
WIG, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa,; A. C. KEL- 
LOGG, 68 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, “The 
press gives entire satisfaction.”"—J. A. Walker, Pen- 
sacola, Fla, ‘Equal to any other press in its ability 
to do good work.” —Am n a Macon, Ga. 
“ Has supplied that long-felt want—a simple, strong, 
well-finished, and low- — regs.”’—John Cussons, 
Glen Allen, Va, ‘It does that it is promised to 
do."'—Enterprise, McMinnville, Tenn. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and offices, 
$15, $20, $30. Send for a circular to 
LOWE PRESS CO., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 









© 











JUST PUBLISHED, 
PRANE LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN 
FOR JULY, 

Containing a Cartoon, The Mad Dog of the Period ; 
Broadway Under the Fifteenth Amendment; 
Our Academy of Design ; Scene in Hoboken; A 
Shadowy Affair ; Free-Love Philosophy ; The Pop- 
ular Song of the Period, ‘‘ Tell Me, My Heart, Can 
This Be (Free) Lovet”? The New Philosophy of 
Crime (series); New York Jury Law; Woman’s 
Rights ; Curses of Society ; Death in the Shrouds ; 
The Travelers ; The German Farmer and His Vis- 
itors (series); and the usual sparkling matter, up 
with the times, and ahead of the day literary mat- 





ter. For sale everywhere. 
HIDDEN AWAY. C. C. 
HIDDEN AWAY. Cc. C. 


HIDDEN AWAY. C. C. 
HIDDEN AWAY. 


C. C. HIDDEN AWAY. 
C. C. HIDDEN AWAY. 
Cc. C. HIDDEN AWAY. 
OR THE EXOELLENT STORY, 


“HIDDEN AWAY "—the most attractive novel 
offered to readers—see FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY 





| CORNER, 
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Great Musical Jubilee 


Beethoven Centennial Festival 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
AT THE 


American Institute Coliseum, 
CORNER OF 


SIXTY-FIRST STREET “AND THIRD AVENUE, 
NEAR CENTRAL PARK, 
Altered, enlarged, seated with chairs and sofas; a 
mammoth stage constructed ; a vast gallery erected ; 
giving accommodations to 
TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND PERSONS, 


The Musical Jubilee and Beethoven Centennial Fes- 

tival will present 
MADAME PAREPA-ROSA, 
the renowned Directress of the Parepa-Rosa English 
Opera Company, whose art history and lyric triumphs 
are household words in America. A combined mam- 
moth chorus of upwards of 
THREE THOUSAND SKILLED VOCALISTS, 

comprising the first Choral Societies of America ; 
sixty-five Choral and Madrigal Societies, and up- 
wards of one hundred Choirs will be represented ; and 
THE RENOWNED HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 
of Boston, upwards of five hundred voices strong. 

A GRAND COLISEUM ORGAN, 
constructed by the celebrated builder, Mr Henry 
Erben ; 

A GRAND JUBILEE ORCHESTRA OF FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY VIRTUOSI, 
comprising the choicest instrumentalists of Boston, 

Philadelphia and New York. 
OVER TWO HUNDRED BRASS 

STRUMENTS. 
Gilmore's celebrated Band from Boston, including the 
famous cornet player, Mr. M. Arbuckle ; Dodworth’s 
famous Twenty-second Regiment Band; Grafulla’s 
renowned Seventh Regiment Band ; Downing’s cele- 
brated Seventy-first Regiment Band. The powerful 
harmonic adjuncts necessary to the effects df some of 
the compositions : 
THE ANVIL COMPANY, 

THE CHIME OF BELLS, and 
THE ELECTRIC ARTILLERY. 


Great Conductors and Maestros, 


Carl Bergmann, 
Max Maretzek, 
Carl Terrahn, 
Cari Rosa, 
Dr. James Pech, 
And P. 8. Gilmore. 


The Great Solo Artists of the’ Jubilee, 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Madame Anna Bishop, 
Miss Nettie Sterling, Miss Bernard, Mrs, Howard Paul, 
Mme. Gazzaniga, Miss Rose Hersee, Miss McCulloch, 
Miss Zelda Harrison Seguin, Mile. Canissa, Miss Rosa 
Cooke, Madame Rotter, Madame Johansen, Mile. De 
Gebele, Mile. Dziuba, Signor Brignoli, Signor Lefranc, 
Mr. Castle, Mr. Habelmann, Signor Filippi, Mr. H. 
Nordblom, Signor B, Massimilliani, Signor Lotti, Mr. 
Joseph Hermans, Mr. W. W. Whitney, Mr. S.C. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Henri Drayton, Signor Petrilli, Signor G. 
Reyna, Signor A. Susini, Signor Randolfl, Mr. H. 
Peakes, Mr. Wilhelm Formes. 

MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 13, 1870. 
SYMPHONY IN C MINOR.......6.-0.0se00e Beethoven 
THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY SELECTED INSTRU- 

MENTALISTS. 
ARIA AH PERFIDO...... seeeeeeecesceeesss BOCtHOVEN 
GRAND CHORALE..... pocccccce ...-Mendelasohn 
QUARTETTE FIDELIO.............0see00. Beethoven 
BY THE GRAND CHOIR OF ARTISTS, 
OVERTURE IN E MAJOR—FIDELIO...... Beethoven 
CONCERTO VIOLIN (part first)............ Beethoven 
GRAND CHORUS—HALLELUJAH............Handel 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 14. 
Selections from the Second Symphony.....Beethoven 
The GRAND CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA. 
“Thanks Be To God”’...... edececcsceses Mendelssohn 
Trovatore..... oé Verdi 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Mrs. Howard Paul, Sig- 
nor P. Brignoli, Signor Petrelli. 

TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION, Fackeltanz. .Meyerbeer 
“ Achieved is the Glorious Work”’............. Haydn 
ROBESPIERRE, LITTHOLF, 

With (the “‘MARSELLAISE,” instrumented for the 
entire Brass and Reed Bands, 

THE GRAND FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
And the combined Military Bands. 

GRAND QUARTET........ peeves ocece seeees Rigoletto 
Grand Chorale, “HALLELUJAH”... ... Handel 


TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 14. 


The Third Symphony........ os Beethoven 
Haydn's Oratorio, ‘‘ THE CREATION.” 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Miss Nettie Sterling, Mr. H. 
Nordbiom, Mr. W. W. Whitney, and the selected Ora- 
torio Societies, numbering over 

TWO THOUSAND VOICES, 

Assisted by the Coliseum Organ and the Grand Or- 

chestra. 


AND REED. IN- 


eereeee 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 15, 
PROGRAMME FOR THE MILLION. 


All the musical elements of the fesival combined, 
under the direction of Mr. P. S. Gilmore, the renowned 
projector of the National Peace Jubilee. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 15. 
The Fifth :{Symphony—Beethoven. Mendelssohn’s 
Grand Oratorio, Elijah. Madame Parepa-Rosa, Miss 
Nettie Sterling, Mr. Wm. Castle, Mr. W. W. Whitney, 
and the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 16. 
Great Beethoven Mattinée. Selections from Mount 
of Olives, Fidelio, and the Ninth Symphony. 





THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 16. 
Part 1.—Selections from the First Symphony, Bee 
thoven. Rienzi Overture, Wagner. Grand Quintet 
and Finale, Martha, Von Flotow. By all the vocal 
artists. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 18, 
TENTH AND LAST FESTIVAL CONCERT. 

Selections from the Ninth Symphony. Five thou- 
8and sabbath School Children, and Grand National 
Finale, with 

EIGHT THOUSAND VO!VES, 

The B ident Corps, the Military Banus, the Organ and 
the Flectric Artillery. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oi) Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 
of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 


Retail and Wholesale prices. 
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The Collins Wateh Factory. 


he Celebrated Imitation GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal’? (Improved Oroide). 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time, and as imitation of Gold Watches, is so well estab- 
lished, as to require no recommendations. 
their color, and each one is ay! guaranteed by special 
certificate. V ‘ 
eled Patent Levers, $15—equal in appearance and for time 
to gold ones costing $150 ; those of extra fine finish, $20— 
equaling a $200 gold watch; also, an extra heavy, su- 
rbly finished, and splendid watch, at $25—this equals 
appearance a $250 gold one, 
hunting cases, Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes, } 
oo wens of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth 
the price. 

“The goods of ©. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given 
satisfaction.” —N. Y. Times. 


They retain 


Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10; Full-Jew- 


All our watches are in 
Chains, $2 to $8. 


“One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 


$25 have no hesitation in recommending them.’’—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 


TO CLUBS: Where six Watches are ordered at one time, we send a seventh Watch free. 
press to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No, 335 Broadway, New York. 


Goods sent by ex- 





NUNNS & SEIL, 


349 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 





ANN’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch- 





ing Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Bass, etc, For sale, whole- 
sale and retail, by the manufacturer, and by the trade 
generally. Sent by mail. Price, $1 each. 

JOHN H, MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FRAN K LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 

NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 

pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 

a year. “ Hidden Away,” the best American 
Story ever issued, has just commenced, 


SECRETS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The most remarkable book ever published, thor- 
oughly exposing the powerful confederations or 
a ai preying on~our Government; showing up 
all cliques, from the lowest to the highest—Cabinet 
officers and Congressmen as well as minor operators ; 
ventilating systematic depredations, conspiracies, of- 
ficial corruption, political influence, patronage and 
wire-pulling. A fearless historical work, invaluable 
to every citizen ; containing over 500 pages. Written 
by a prominent Government Detective. Over 20,000 
copies already sold. Agents wanted. Canvassing- 
books free. Address W. FLINT, Publisher, Philadel- 
phia, Penn.; Chicago, Ill. ; Cincinnati, 0.; or Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


HIDDEN AWAY. 


NCOMMON ATTRACTION IN THE 
CHIMNEY CORNER,.—In Number 262 of FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, issued May 23, 
commences “HIDDEN AWAY,” a novel by 
Etta W. Pierce, which, for genuine merit, 
will take a high rank in American fiction. In 
plot, in language, in character, it shows the 
power of a master-hand. It will be by far the 
most interesting story issued during the season, 
and deserves the perusal of all who can appre- 
ciate a novel of the highest excellence, 

















A GREAT OFFER! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans of six first-class makers, including Chickering & 
Sons, at extremely low prices, for cash, during this 
month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent-money applied if pur- 


WM. KNABE & C0., 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIEAN O S. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL. 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States, 














WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Avents, 


Meadville Theological School (Unitarian) 
PUCATES MINISTERS, gives $160 
P a@ year to worthy beneficiaries. Begins August 


Write 
765-9 A. A. LIVERMORE, Meadville, Pa. 





OUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 














appears in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEPFEKLY. 





HOWE’S KNDA SAMPSON'S 


SCALES 
aoe 


ND 
~~ OV 


RAILROAD, HAY, COAL, WAREHOUSE, GRO 
CERS’, and DRUGGISTS’ SCALES of every variety. 
ELLISON & O©O., 
Sole General Agents for New York City, Middle and 
Southern States, No. 3 Park Place, New York. Send 


for Circulars, 777-84 

l GALLONS OF WHISKY FOR $1. 
“ Instructions 25 cents. Address BIRD, Port De- 

posit, Md. 765-8 








SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or. 
Science of the Soul, as applied to the purposes of 
life. 400 pages, cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, B. A. 
curious book for inquisitive people. It contains com- 
plete instructions to acquire this wonderful power 
over men or animals. Can be obtained by sending 10 
cents for postage. Address to T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured fim. 
self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 
velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the country 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. ‘These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.”—Zoston 
Journal. 


be» A Month with Stencil and Key Check 
8250 Dies, Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 


THE UNDERCLIFFY 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 

d country. 

The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 

TERMS: 


For Boarding Puptls, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and sane per quarter, $2 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

For Day Scholars, Per Annum.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin— First Department, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; Primary do., $50. 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
day of entry. 

The school year consists of two equal sessions of 
twenty weeks each, commencing in September, and 
terminating June 30th. Payments to be made qaar- 
terly, in advance, 


RE YOU GOOD aT GUESSING 
( riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 

$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
To agents to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. ONE MACHINE WITHOUT MONEY. 
for further particulars, address THE WILSON SEW- 


ING MACHINE O0., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louis, Mo. : 
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This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 


future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. Fox, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 





E. BAKER & CO., 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Foreign and Native Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 


CORDIALS, FRENCH LIQUEURS, CURACAO, ANI- 
\SETTE, ABSINTHE, GRANDE CHARTREUSE, etc. 


The Best American Champagne. 
767tf 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES; &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 








Directions for Measuring the Foot: 


First. Place the foot on a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 
ist.—The Ball of the Foot, 





This House is the largest in the City, and 
was established in 1848, 


SYPHER & CO. 
(Successors to D. Marley), 
No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
_ China, and Articles of Vertu. 
yrt4 W. PIERCE’S 
“HIDDEN AWAY,” 
A story of wonderful power, a plot full of interest, 
characters delineated with a master-hand ins in 


No. 262 of FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CO RNER, 
now out, and for sale everywhere. 














IN VALIDS’ 
TRAVELING-CHAIRS, 
From $15 to $40, 

for in and out door use, 
And one having the use of the 
hands can propel and guide one. 





Having no use of the hands, 
any child of five years can push a 
MBS grown person about. = 
\ Invalid’s C #8 to order, 
X/\> op ATEN? SEDAN CARRYING 
= HA le 


oa Z 
State your case, and send stamp for circular. 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
No. 90 William St,, New York. 





CURIOSITY—A $10 and $20 (C.) bill sent as acuriosity 
for 50 cents. H. OC. JONES, 27 Otis Block, Chicago. 


766-9 





FRAN K LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 

WEEKLY—the best and most popular paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday. 
Price 5 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 


Si5dmteraycshaiondite AGENTS, 


A fete ee to sell a thoroughly good do- 
mestic article, wanted in every family. No com- 
petition. Exclusive territory given. Business ver: 
pleasant. Agents have sold 3 doz., netting $30 profit 
per day. Onesold 350 in a small town, another 1000 in 
5 towns ; another 31 in calling on 33 families. Cost of 
outfit $3. Nodangerofimp sition. Best of references 
given. Send for circular, tv 102 Washington stree 
Boston, Mass. LITTLEFIEDD & DAME, 
768-71 
100 to $250 per Month quaran- 
4S teed, Sure pay. 


Wages paid weekly to Agents everywhere, selling our 
Patent Silver Mould Wire Clothes Lines, Business 
permanent. For full particulars, address GiRaRD 
WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 














AGIC Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
25 cents a package. Library of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 
“WAIT FOR ME.” 
SPLENDID ART-PICTUREF, EN- 





A graved by Linton after an original painting by’ 
Mrs. 5. C. Anderson, is given away with No. 262 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER 











4224 . 


¥RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








Government Security 





LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
17 Warren Street, New York. 

Each poli tered in the Insurance Department, 
and secured by Special Deposits, consisting of Govern- 
ment Securities, and Bonds and Mortgages. °o 

TE 


Meriden Britannia Co, 


199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, MANUFACTURERS AND 
PATENTEES OF THE 


CELEBRATED SILVER-PLATED, POR. | 
CELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS, 


SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS TO ANY OTHERS 
NOW MANUFACTURED. 

THEY HAVE THE UNIVERSAL COMMENDATION 
OF THE BEST TRADE, 

AND ARE INDORSED BY DR.S. DANA HAYES, 
STATE ASSAYER OF MASSACHUSETTS, WHOSE 
CERTIFICATE ACCOMPANIES EACH PITCHER. 

THEY ARE NOT ONLY CLEANER AND LIGHTER, 
BUT ARE MUCH MORE DURABLE THAN THE 
METAL-LINED PITCHERS. 

IN ADDITION TO OUR UNEQUALED VARIETY 
OF FINE NICKEL AND WHITE METAL ELECTRO- 





, \ 










— 29 Macshal 








PLATED TABLE WARE, WE NOW OFFER AN EN- 
TIRELY NEW LINE OF SILVER-PLATED | 


PERSIAN, ROMAN and GOTHIC PAT- 
TERNS of | 
FORKS AND SPOONS, | 


WHICH, FOR BEAUTY OF DESIGN AND FINISH, 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 

BEING EXTRA HEAVILY PLATED BY OUR NEW | 
PATENT PROCESS, WHICH DEPOSITS THE SIL- 
VER ANY REQUISITE THICKNESS ON THE | 





PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR. 

THEY ARE UNEQUALED FOR DURABILITY BY 
ANY NOW IN THE MARKET MADE BY THE OLD | 
PROCESS. | 

ALL SPOONS AND FORKS PLATED BY THIS 
IMPROVED METHOD ARE STAMPED 


1847. ROGERS BROS.—XIl.| 


AND OUR TRADE MARK AS BELOW: 


NICKEL 





WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOM : 
199 BROADWAY, 
AND AT THE MANUFACTORIES, 


WEST MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT. 


767-80 





Waltham Watches, 
IN 2-0Z, CASES, 
For Merchants, Clerks, and Professional Men. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 3-0Z. CASES, 
For Farmers, Carpenters, and other Mechanics. 


Waltham Watches, 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE LATE SANGUINARY STRUGGLE ON THE CANADIAN BORDER. 
[The Border drawn from actual measurement. ] 


ALI WANTING FARMS, 

9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 
farms, The place is growing more rapidly than mos: any other place in the United States, Thousands are 
settling. Address, C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 








PRANG’S Weekly Bulletin: ‘ FLOwERS or MEMORY,” ‘‘ FLOWERS OF HOPE.” 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art and Book Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on receipt of stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





Armory of the 22d Regiment. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have removed their entire stock 0: fine 


Pleasure Carriages, 


embracing every variety for City, Park, and Road driving, to the Armory of the Twenty-second Regiment, 


14th Street, between 6th and 7th Avs. 


Attention is called to the fact that these Carriages are fresh stock, exclusively of their own manufacture, of 
} — copes bmg = _— rey mate for 4 ey ay — to stock their new warerooms, No. 740 

roadway, but, owing to the late acciden t necessitates the rebuild of their w: re- 
moved to the above Armory, on 14th Street, and are to be ne, ee _ 


Sold at Cost of Production. 
Blegant Close Coaches =- = $1000/Clarances - = «= 
Landaus= = = = $1500 to 1650 | Wagons - = = «= 
These Carriages have no superior in Elegance, Durability, or Finish. 


Prices fixed, and every Carriage offered for sale is equal in quality to those built to order. 
GUARANTEES MADE GOOD IN EVERY CITY OF THE UNION. 


$1400 to $1650 
360to 400 





IN 4-0Z. CASES, 
For Mariners, Soldiers, and Expressmen. 
Waltham Watches, 
IN 5-0Z, CASES, 
For Conductors, Engineers, and Baggagemen. 
Waltham Watches, 
IN 6-0Z. CASES, 
For Miners, Lumbermen, and Stage-Drivers. 
Waltham Watches, 


IN 8-0Z. CASES, 
For all who wish something VERY substantial. 


All the above are described in our Price List. Write 
for it as follows : 
Messrs, 


HOWARD & CO., No. 785 Broadway, New | 


York : Please send me your illustrated Price List of 
WALTHAM WATCHES, as per advertisement in 
Frank Leslie's Itustrated Newspaper. 
*SIGN NAME AND ADDRESS IN FULL, 
and you will receive it, postpaid, by return mail. It 
gives all the information you desire, and explains our 
plan of sending Watches by Express, without an) 
risk to the purchaser. 
HOWARD & CO., 
785 Broadway, New York, 
(Formerly of No. 619 Broadway.) 








CHEAPEST FINE DRESS SHIRT HOUSE * IN | 
THE CITY. 


First class work and perfect fit guaranteed, 

Single shirt made for sample. 

Shirts sent overywou by express. 

Six fine Shirts for $12, or $2 each, made to order, 
Masonville muslin Shirts, with finc linen bosoms, 
made to order, $14. 

Six Wamsutta muslin Shirts, with fine lincn 
bosoms, made to order, $1 


6. 
Six New York Mills muslin Shirts, with fine linen | 


bosoms, made to order, $18, or $3 each 
A full line of ali sizes ready made. These goods are 
20 per cent lower than any other house in the trade. 
Send for circular. FRED LEWIS, 
No. 3 Park Row, opposite the Astor House, New York. 
767-70 © 





Pony Carriages, New Designs, for $150. 





ROMAN [SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS: 


} RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS for the HANDKER’F. 
| * Trade Mark, 
Sashes, Scarfs & Ties,) gxzean. 
| GENUINE Goops, | /##R WARM 
OPEN TO-DAY, i 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 

y GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE Bouquet. 


J 
RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CO., 
38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8, 






UNION ADAMS & CO. 


637 BROADWAY. 





767-tf-o 





ELECANT BRONZED 
Tron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 


$500 Rewanrp is offered 
by the proprietor of Dr. 
Sages Catarrh Remedy 
for a este of Catarrh 


wtich he can not cure, 
Fola by druggists or sent 
by mall for 60 cents. A 
pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
Address, Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
} Buffalo, N. Y. 


Superior Style and Finish 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essontials of Com/ort, Durability, 
| Cleanithess and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 








XOR CAPITAL STORIES. GET OHIM- 
NEY CORNER No. 264, ready June 7th. 


Bg SKIDDY.— A portrait and 


| and for sale to the trade by the 





TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


sketch of this gentleman will be found in CHIM. Warerooms, 99 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 


NEY CORNER No, 264, 427 and 219 Court strect, Boston, 


most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured | 


(June 18, 1870, 





BALL, BLACK & C0. 


Have received a superior lot of 
Watches suitable for the 

Season. Also, an article at very 
low price, especially for Horse 
Timing, denoting 1-4 and 1-5 ge. 
conds. 


RACING PLATE in every va- 
riety on hand. Designs executed 
to order, and estimates given. 


565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


No. 156 BOWERY, 
(Fourth door above Broome street,) 
| HAVE JUST RECEIVED A VERY FINE ASSORT. 
MENT 


NEW TEAS, 


| WHICH THEY*ARE SELLING AT GREATLY RE, 








DUCED PRICES, 


OOLONG TEA. 





Best Quality “ © . ‘pecesesoes 80 cents per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEA, 
| Choice Quality “ Sh. peensavess 100 cents per Ib, 


YOUNG HYSON TEA. 


| Extra Fine mM «®t» pstbatate 80 cents per Ib, 
| Choice Quality “ “ .........,100 “ “ 


MOHEE OOLONG TEA. 


Cheese Gat * .  % —_gsedeccece 100 cents per Ib, 
Best Quality ” ~  dstyensede 120 * as 


HYSON and IMPERIAL TEAS. 


Choise Galiy- | ose cccvcce 80 cents per Ib, 
Extra Choice ‘ ON psabened . 100 « “ 


GREEN and BLACK (Mixed) TEAS. 


Extra Fine ©. Qantecandés 80 cents per Ib, 
Choice Quality * S Vessnuses .10 * 


THOSE TEAS 
ARE 
NEW AND SwEBT, 
AND AT PRICES FROM 


Twenty to Thirty Cents a Pound 
LOW ER 


THAN THE SAME QUALITY OF TEAS HAVE 
BEEN SINCE 1861, 


COFFEE 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 


OLD JAVA COFFEE, the finest in market, 36 cents 
per pound. 

CHOICE OLD COFFEE, 26 cents per pound. 

FINE FAMILY COFFEE, 18 cents per pound. 

GOOD COFFEE, 16 cents per pound. 








FINE OLD 
SHERRY AND MADEIRA WINES, 


HEIDSIECK CHAMPAGNE, SANDEMAN’S OLD 
PORT WINE, OLD OTARD BRANDY, MORTON'S 
OLD BOURBON WHISKY, OLD IRISH: AND 
SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, the finest quality of 
OLD JAMAICA RUM, and a general assortment of 


Choice Wines and Liquors. 


ALL KINDS OF 
REFINED SUCARS 
AT THE 
REFINERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 





a@ All country orders from clubs cr individuals 
promptly attended to. 0 














HE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST 

- Perfect Manufactory in the United States. 

Will be delivered in any part of the United States 
reached by express (where they have no agent), FREB 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of List price. 

Send for price list and circulars. Address 

GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Puffalo, N. Y- 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, 10. 








A= pe 


Circular 




















